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elor’s hall, no place in it is too good to be bettered by the fumes 


of the philosopher’s weed. In each window is a window box— 


MIVEN an old-fashioned country house—the older the better— 
I a little money and lots of taste, and fairy tales become mat- 
ters of fact, and “ Aladdin’s lamp” a possessed reality, with your 
own clever brain for the spirit of the lamp, and your obedient 
fingers for the faithful and powerful slaves. 
The possibilities of such an old-time house are tremendous; they 
fairly make one’s fingers 
tingle and one’s brain whirl, 
with the desire to be turned 
loose in such a place with 
full permission to do one’s 
pleasure. I heard some one 
complaining the other day of 
the difficulty of getting dee- 
orative material in country 
places. Material! Why the } 
country is full of material } 
for decorative work; materi- 
al, too, that cannot be dupli- | 
cated in city shops, cleverer | 
far than any wrought by | 
cunningest artisan or ablest 
mechanic. It only needs one 
to be a clever adapter, with 
ready hands and willing fin- 
gers, and the simplest and 
sometimes the most despised 
of home products show un- 
dreamed -of possibilities’ of 
blossoming like the rose and 
becoming things of beauty. 
An old country house usual- 
ly offers an excellent foun- 
dation for decorative .im 
provement. I lately enjoyed 
week in a house of this 
sort. On the outside it ap- 
peared a simple enough New 
England farm-house, but 
once step through its vine- 
hung front porch, and behold 
the portals of fairy-land were 
open! The house was the 
sole inheritance of an artist 
friend of mine, a bright and 
merry - hearted fellow, who, 
with little money but marvel 
lous taste, has transformed 
the commonplace and unin- 





teresting living rooms of his 
ancestors (good souls!) into 
a very maze of artistic and 
interest-crowded halls. 

The one-time parlor now 
suggests a happy marriage 
of Colonial and Louis the 
Fourteenth styles—the floor 
painted light yellow with a 
border of white, the wood 
work, of which there is 
much, painted the same light 
yellow, with the panels of 
palest pink, embellished with 
conventional designs in gold 
tracery. The side walls are 
covered with yellow ingrain 
paper, such a pretty back- 
ground for the many lightly 
framed water-colors which 
adorn it. The frieze is of 
white, relieved by pine 
branches in pale gold; the 
picture moulding is painted 
in the pale pink, The win- 
dows, of which there are 
four, are high and small- 
paned; they are curtained 
with short curtains of alter- 
nate yellow and pale pink 
cheese-cloth, looped back by 
this clever fellow with braids 
made of the soft-colored in- 
ner corn husks. 

The furnishings are as 
happy as its decorations. 
The rugs are of India or 
bamboo matting in palest 
shades. Across one corner 
a huge divan invites the 
weary or the indolent. It is 
made of two packing boxes 
covered by a cheap mattress, 
over which is thrown a 
breadth of silk rag carpet; 
it is backed by great easy- 
looking cushions (stuffed, by- 
the-way, with pine needles 
and sweet-smelling herbs) covered with pretty dull-colored stuffs, 
and bound with white cord. A bamboo lounging-chair is drawn 
up near a window; a low square table stands beside it, bearing 
always a bowl of sweet-smelling old-fashioned flowers; other 
chairs, painted variously pink, yellow, or white, stand all about. 
Up in another corner an old-time-looking desk, painted in the same 
colors, stands invitingly open, where he who will may write. The 
high mantel holds an old-fashioned clock, a brass candlestick or 
two, a jar of golden-rod, and pipes galore; for this being a bach- 





Fig. 1.—Repingore Frock ror 
Girt From 9 TO 11 YEARS OLD. 
Front.—For Back, see Page 
717.—{For pattern and description 
see Supp)., No, IIL, Figs. 16-28.) 





just wooden boxes covered on the outside with white birch bark 
and bits of dry moss, and filled with masses of graceful ferns 
and sweet wild things blooming happily amid their dainty sur- 
roundings. A large square doorway lets into the dining-room, 
and in this doorway hangs a portiére which is a delight and a 
wonder, In appearance it suggests the Japanese curtains of bam- 








AUTUMN TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Bratpep 


Fig. 3.—Smockep Choak FoR Fig. 
MANTLE, 


Girt From 5 to 7 YEARS OLD. 
Backx.—For Front, see Page 
717.—{For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-9.] 


For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl., 
No. VIIL, Figs. 51-54. 


boo and beads, and surely no Jap ever conceived a brighter idea. 
This portitre is made of corn-stalks cut in two-inch lengths and 
strung with oak balls between; the effect is odd and pretty in the 
extreme, 

One word about the dining-room. It is simply the most de- 
lightfully clean-looking room in which I have ever broken fast; 
it is all in the colors of Delft china—old-blue and enamelled white. 
The table, painted white, and laid, without a cloth, with quaint 


4.—Cioak with Bepourn Capt 
ror GIRL FROM 4 TO 6 YEARS 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
5-64 





blue and white china, is a most appetizing picture. The windows 


——_— 
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are curtained with blue and white el 


pleasing store of pretty old china. 





ntz, aud a low buffet holds a 


The rest of the house is just as quaint and pretty, but these 
two rooms serve to show what one man can do with an old coun 
try house at the outlay of very little money, considerable work, 
and more good taste. My artist friend did all the painting and 





most of the other work with his own hands, and almost any one 
with willing hands and reasonable ingenuity can do as much 
Birch bark is a material 
with an endless number of 
decorative uses; the wit 
dow boxes were only one 
ot the many ways in which 
my friend had made it 
beautiful. 

A clever woman I know 


has in her country house a 


] 


little room the side wails 
of which are entirely pan 
elled in bireh bark, inter 
sected by tiny moulding, 


holding the bark in place 
In each I anel is paints 

some pretty bit, or some 
ipt quotation, artistically 


le red, and a more dainty 





re-gallery could scarce 
bt planned. 

A very pretty dado for a 
country room may be mad 
of dried cat-tails laid flat on 


a dull plaster finish, and 


fastened with double tacks, 
ol tiny brads driven 
through the stalk. Have 


the cat-tails with long 


and short stems, giving a 
bit more variety to the de 
sigh. With such a dado 
cover your side walls with 


burlaps, laid on flat, di 
vided into panels, the cen- 
tre of each filled with a de 


sign made up of pressed 


ferns, vines, and autumn 
leaves. Divide this from 
the dado by a chair rail 
made of a strip of white 
bitch wood with the bark 
on it Have a picture 
moulding of the same, and 
make your frieze of un 
bleached cotton cloth, well 
covered with designs cut 





out of birch bark ar 
securely to the cloth. Try 
all this with such addi- 
tions as your preference 
may suggest or your fancy 
devise, and I. warrant 
you'll have a room that 
people “ will come miles to 
see. 

A delightful room may 
be made by using bl le 


denim for wall hang 


igs 
Turn the light side out for 
the dado, the darker side 
for the side walls, and the 
light again for the frieze 
through the cloth of the 


frieze cut out a design—dia 
monds, crescents, or fleurs 
de-iis—under which glue 
turkey red cotton the ef 
fect is wonderfully pretty. 
Make your curtains for the 
windows of the same ma- 
terial, with wide bands of 
the cut-out design, through 
which let a lining of the 
turkey red show; decorate 
your side walls with un- 





framed etchings and prints 
tai 1 the cloth; 
yr drape your mantel with 
| rr 4 


scarfs of the red and blue; 


pinne 1 é 





get some cheap wicket 
chairs, and cushion and 
drape them with combina 
tions of the red and blue 
again and the effect will 
be not only pleasing, but 
warm and rich as we ll, and 
OLD yet observe the simplicity 
of the materials used 
A pretty mantel lamb 


quin may be made of acor 


ment, No. [X., Figs. 55-€ 


threaded on strings, lik« 
the bamboo curtains, hung from the edge of a mantel board « 
ered with dark green felt, here and the 
cut from the felt and fastened among the strings of acorns; the 
acorns, by-the-way, should be varnished to prevent their shrinking 


a bunch of oak leaves 





out of shape. 

Another wonderfully dainty hanging may be made for a mantel 
in the white and gold effect so popular now and so pretty always. 
Make your lambrequin of white canvas or duck; on this glue 
carefully groups of wheat or rye ears previously gilded with gold 
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paint. A couple of chestnut burrs dipped in gold paint make a 
pretty finish for the end of the mantel. 

These are only a few hints that ought to suggest a thousand 
and one others to any one living in the country, with nature’s 
storehouse close at hand, Get vour materials now in the glow- 
ing harvest season, When the country is at its richest, when na- 
ture’s holiday stock of decorative material is all on exhibition, 
and you may choose what you will; then later, when you have less 
out-doors to enjoy, do the best you can ix-doors with the materials 
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“INFECTED WITH THE FASHION.” 

YHILE there is a great deal to be said as to the 
\ folly of following the fashions into their ex 
tremes, and as to giving up one’s time and thoughts 
to such affairs, there would be a good deal more to be 
said if one did not follow them at all. There is not, 
at any rate. much of the sort to be said that is new, 
for ever since there have been clothes at all, they 
have been wondered at and criticised, and the ‘* fash- 
ion” has been one of those potencies that even SHAKE- 
SPEARE recognized, in making his weakminded and 
his insane retain acquaintance with it. ‘* The glass 
of fashion,” cries Ophelia, concerning her lover, ‘"I 
do not like the fashion of your garments,” says old 
Lear. ‘‘ You will say they are Persian, but let them 
be changed.” Petruchio, too, knew no better weapon 
to use in conquering his Katharine’s shrewishness 
than these same fashions, showing more knowledge 
of them than any modern husband has, and tearing 
a passion to tatters over poor Kate’s gown, although 
his tailor said, ‘* You bid me make it orderly and 
well, according to the fashion and the time.” To find 
fault is the oldest of all the fashions, and the habit of 
doing so probably occasions many of the frequent 
changes that the critics of the fashion so bewail. 
When all is urged against the fashions, however, an- 
tique or modern, it remains evident that their variety 
is in reality an attempt to find the one proper, fit, 
and becoming dress for humanity; that the frequent 
change is an acknowledgment of failure; and that as 
fresh garments have to be procured with the fresh sea- 
son, they may as well be in another mode as in one 
that has been tested and found to be not that which is 
required. Very possibly all this is not in the thoughts 
of the designers; they design as an occupation, to 
produce a variation, and are quite unconscious that 
they are but instruments working out a part of the 
scheme of civilization, in the paraphernalia accom- 
panying the scheme being a comfortable and suitable 
dress for man and woman kind—one which shall be 
all right as protection from the weather, as allowing 
freedom of movement, as combining the best of grace 
and usefulness and beauty, and the elaboration of all 
this being as prolonged a process as the elaboration 
of all the rest of this same scheme of civilization. 

Of course it is not to be supposed that the devo 
tees of fashion, those who spend all their time and 
thought and money among the milliners and the fash- 
ion plates, who “lie ten nights awake carving the 
fashion of a new doublet,” are thinking of anything 
of this nature. For undoubtedly personal motives, 
decoration, the desire to outstrip one’s neighbors, the 
desire to keep up with the times, together, perhaps, 
with the gratifying of vanity and the exciting of 
envy, all have more share in the business than any 
philosophy has. ‘‘ What a deformed thief this Fash- 
ion is!” says Borachio. ‘‘ How giddily he turns about 
all the hot bloods between fourteen and five-and-thir- 


| elty and alien to the idea. 








ty, sometime fashioning them like Pharaoh’s soldiers 
in the reechy painting, sometime like god Bel’s priests 
in the old church window, sometime like the shaven 
Hercules in the smirched, worm-eaten tapestry !” 
And Conrade answers him, ‘I see that the fashion 
wears out more apparel than the man.” Buta still 
larger portion of those who are observant of and obe- 
dient to these fashions of Borachio’s long agoneé con- 
tempt are simply nowadays individuals who cannot 
afford to be seen in garments out of style, who have 
no real interest in the changes of cut and composi- 
tion, who would rather wear last year’s styles, to 
which they have become used, and even those of the 
year before, than any of the new-fangled things 
which they always at first dislike, hostile to the nov- 
But business, or a hus- 
band’s business, or fear of criticism and of the eyes 
and tongues of the neighbors, demand acquiescence, 
and the gowns have to be remade, the hats retrimmed, 
or new ones furnished, although without willingness 
or interest. 

To still another circle of people the whole thing 
would be obnoxious were it worth while; but as it is, 
and since all the rest of the world obey, how foolish 
itis to be singular! They follow with the crowd, not 
n order to be observed, but in order not to be ob- 
served. If nature had provided them with feathers, 
so that dress-makers and dry-goods dealers, and new 
designs and old, could be dispensed with, and a dip in 
a brook, with some subsequent preening, would an- 
swer for a toilette, they would be tolerably content, 
nor even make much stipulation as to the color of the 
plumage, better satisfied possibly with the gray of the 
dove than with the emerald sheen of the parrot or the 
scarlet splendor of the flamingo. But as it has been 
ordained otherwise, they wear the clothes that others 
do, making no great inquiry into the matter, adopting 
what is given out by those constituted as authority, 
and thankful to slip along in the crowd, with no ques- 
tions asked. 

‘**T could wish, for the sake of my country friends, 
that there was such a kind of everlasting drapery to 
be made use of by all who live at a certain distance 
from the town, and that they would agree upon such 
fashions, as should never be liable to change and in- 
novations. For want of this standing dress, a man 
who takes a journey into the country is as much sur- 
prised as one who walks in a gallery of old family 
pictures, and finds as great a variety of garbs and 
habits in the persons he converses with. Did they 
keep to some constant dress, they would sometimes be 
in the fashion, which they never are as matters are 
managed at present. If, instead of running after the 
mode, they would continue fixed in one certain habit, 
the mode would some time or other overtake them, as 
a clock that stands still is sure to point right once in 
twelve hours. In this case, therefore, I would advise 
them, as a gentleman did his friend who was hunting 
about the whole town after a rambling fellow, ‘If 
you follow him you will never find him, but if you 
plant yourself at the corner of any one street I will 
engage it will not be long before you see him.’” Mr. 
ADDISON'S advice would hardly answer for the present 
day, when all the country friends, as he calls them, 
even to those in the remotest wilderness, are made 
acquainted with the latest modes and the way of using 
them in Jess than a fortnight’s time from their ap- 
pearance in the polite capitals. And since it is evi- 
dent that, in spite of all wishes to the contrary, there 
always will be changing modes, till this one excellent 
dress of the future arrives, with all other excellent 
and impossible things, it is one of the fortunate things 
of our day that there are such publications as the 
journals of fashion, which tell all that there is to 
know, give patterns, instructions, and drawings, so 
that all those interested may inform themselves in 
the fullest manner, and then, if they will, dismiss the 
subject, and satisfied in that direction, as they could 
not be, possibly, were their curiosity and desire for 
knowledge concerning the ‘‘ correct thing” still un- 
fulfilled, turn their thoughts and powers into other 
channels. 

In Paris, in Berlin, in New York, in the farthest 
Aleutian island, the women who study such pages are 
dressed with sufficient propriety to pass; and if there 
is any want of chic, of knowing how to wear the 
garments, that is not the fault of the method of com- 
municating the knowledge. But in Sitka, as in Bos- 
ton or London or Rome, the best-dressed woman will 
always be she who has not too early made the new 
mode her own, nor clung to it too late, nor been too 
ardent in embracing the whole of it and in carrying 
out its wildest and most prominent whims. And the 
woman who is most perfectly arrayed will be she 
whose garments and their fashion never arrest the 
eye purposely, and who, if the eye by any happen- 
ing chances to fall upon her, it will be seen, neither 
defies the fashion nor exhibits herself as its slave, 
but whose dress, totally inconspicuous, is thoroughly 
faultiess—the woman who obeys the fashion not as a 
matter of display, not altogether as a matter of dress, 
but as avoiding the vulgarity and rudeness of obtrud- 
ing her own ideas upon the public in a matter to 
which she has not given the especial study that would 
entitle her to do so, 
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WOMEN AND MEN. 
LADY VERNEY’S TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. 

ib Lady Verney’s clever volumes entitled Peasant Prop- 

erties, and Other Selected Essays, she gives much valuable 
information, somewhat biassed by Tory eyes, as to the 
actual condition of things among small proprietors in 
Etirope; and she incidentally gives a glimpse at one of 
those unpleasant groups, often to be met with on the Eu- 
ropean continent, of vulgar and ill-bred tourists. In this 
case they happened to be English-speaking, and, in fact, 
American, “ We found,” she says, “many American trav- 
ellers in the hotels. Vulgarity is very amusing when it 
speaks French or German; it is a part of the day’s expe- 
rience; but when it speaks English, one feels a sort of un- 
pleasant responsibility for it. Blood is thicker than water, 
and the vulgarity of one’s own family, even far-away mem- 
bers of it, is certainly depressing. One is not proud of ‘call- 
ing cousins’ with the usual travelling specimens of the 
United States.” Then she complains of an exceedingly well- 
dressed*American lady who was “lonesome” because she 
could find no shops; of a companion who talked with her 
about gathers and flounces; of Mr. and Mrs. ——, from 
Massachusetts, who complimented in some visitors’ book 
the pears of the locality. “Why do such people take the 
trouble to come?” she asks. “They must be rich, or they 
could not afford the expense. In the old society such an 
amount of wealth implied a certain amount of culture, and 
to travel so far, a certain sprinkling of knowledge and in- 
terest in art; but these have neither, and it was evidently 
very dull work to them and to many others we met.” 
(Peasant Properties, 1.51.) In a note she adds that Mr. 
James, “10 harsh judge of his countrywomen,” makes sev- 
eral of his heroines go through all the galleries and palaces 
in Europe without seeing anything, and without being 
ashamed of it. 

Setting aside the vexed question whether Mr. James is 
or is not a harsh judge of his own countrywomen, and 
whether he can, in fact, be said to have any particular 
countrywomen at all, it must be admitted that all the 
points of this indictment are in some degree correct, and 
that there are many just such people as she describes. The 
only curious whim about her narrative is that she should 
appear to limit these undesirable qualities to Americans. 
By her own admission there are very similar people among 
the French and Germans, and she would undoubtedly be 
obliged to admit, if hard pushed, that England also sends 
forth annually a vast delegation of the same kind. If, for 
instance, one asked Lady Verney why she did not, for 
economy’s sake, travel in a “ personally conducted ” party 
of Cook’s tourists, and thus see a great deal more for the 
same money, she would undoubtedly answer that she did 
not wish to travel with so many vulgar people. Now as 
three-quarters of the English people who travel on the 
Continent are estimated to travel under the auspices of 
Mr. Cook or his rivals, this rules out as vulgar, at the very 
beginning, three-quarters of the whole English delegation. 
Even Lady Verney does not maintain that all Americans 
are vulgar; and if she did, it would have little weight, be- 





| cause, however unerring may be her instincts as to vul- 





garity, she may not have an equally infallible knowledge 
as to who are Americans. The more quiet and well-bred a 
traveller is, the more difficult it is to assign his nationality 
at a glance; and itis a matter of common observation that 
Americans who have any color in their cheeks, and do not 
speak very much through their noses, are habitually class- 
ed as English by their fellow-travellers of that nation, aud 
sometimes have hard work to clear themselves of the sus- 
picion. While Lady Verney was therefore writing down 
her just lament, she may have had Americans close around 
her who spoke such very respectable English that they did 
not occur to her as being such very far-off cousins. 

It may be readily admitted, however, as Lady Verney 
claims, that a great many vulgar and ignorant people visit 
the continent of Europe from America. It may be farther 
admitted that they are not, like the offending Cook’s tour- 
ists, caged and set apart, but that they habitually go to the 
best hotels, and pay the highest prices for everything. 
This may be an annoyance to other travellers, but is not in 
itself a fault. The people who in England would be the 
ignorant poor are in America the iguorant rich. Not that 
this last class is confined to America—else what would be- 
come of the Beguis and Harry Fokers of Thackeray’s nov- 
els ?—but the greater freedom to acquire property makes it a 
far more numerous body in America. Multitudes of peo- 
ple who visit the continent of Europe from this country 
would, if they lived in England, be either prevented from 
travelling by poverty, or be too ignorant to seek travel, or 
be labelled as Cook’s tourists, and so screened from the 
critical eyes of Lady Verney. It is hard to see in what re- 
spect this plan would be an improvement. ‘Travelling is 


supposed to be an education, and often those most benetit- 


ed by it are the most ignorant. No matter what motive 
leads to it, the experience may have a certain advantage, 
as the most untaught sailor is a more experienced and 
even instructed man for the foreign ports he has visited. 
“Why do such people take the trouble to come?” Lady 
Verney asks. By her own statement, the answer was ob- 
vious. The exceedingly well-dressed woman came that 
she might be even better dressed; her companions who 
talked about gathers and flounces came for the improve- 
ment of those portions of their wardrobe. Perhaps if they 
had talked abont Lady Verney—for we never can see our- 
selves as others see us—they might have expressed a wish 
that she might yet travel for a similar purpose. Mr. and 
Mrs. ——— from Massachusetts, who praised the pears, were 
without doubt eminent horticulturists who travelled in 
that pursnit, and knew a good pear when they tasted it. 
As for the poor old father whom she elsewhere describes, 
the head of the party, who staid at home aud yawned, he 
was plainly one of those indulgent parents who travel to 
please their children, and are, let us hope, not monopolized 
by any nationality. Really, ou examination, Lady Verney’s 
questions are easily answered. 

For the rest, the matter is readily summed up. No na- 
tion monopolizes the good or bad qualities. Perhaps I have 
been more fortunate than Lady Verney, or less critical, 
but nothing bas struck me more in crossing the Atlantic 
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than the general good sense of the commonplace young 
Americans, who were planning what they should do on this 
their first trip, where they should go, and what they should 
see; and I have been tempted to contrast it with what 
seemed the strange indifference sometimes shown by young 
English people of the same grade to the Rhine scenery, for 
example. SoTremember to have noticed in that quiet room 
where the solemn presence of the Dresden Madonna silences 
almost all visitors, that even this sacred influence had no 
power to hush two little English groups who stood in the 
middle, and talked over their next travelling arrangements, 
and the train at which they were to meet Ethel and Em- 
ily, with voices as hearty and unabashed as if they were 
in a railway waiting-room., Providence has distribated to 
all races and nationalities certain common attributes, 
and among them the priceless ‘gift of making themselves 
disagreeable in theirown way. But such unattractiveness 
is never universal, and as Lady Verney declares in a later 
passage that “there are a great number of agreeable anid 
excellent Americans in the world” (p. 81), so we may all 
admit that we have met a great number of English people 
whom it is a pleasure, in her phrase, to “ call cousin.” 
a. We ee 





DELICATE FEASTING. 

BY THEODORE CHILD. 

XIV.—THE THEORY OF 
peel says Brillat-Savarin, “ rejoices the stomach and dis- 

WO poses it to receive and digest other food.” 

The gourmet looks upon soup as a preparatory element in a 
refined dinner ; he takes a small quantity of it only, and does not 
ask for a second helping ; he requires it to be served hot and not 
lukewarm, and in deep soup plates and not in bowls, A bowl of 
soup may be welcome to a traveller, or to a simple eater, who 
wants merely to satisfy his hunger by quantities of nourishment. 
Remember always that there is a difference between dining and 
Seeding. 

The great fault of English soups most popular, such as ox-tail, 
turtle, mock-turtle, mulligatawny, ete., is their strength and heavi- 
ness. To begin dinner by absorbing a large portion of these 
preparations implies coarseness of conception and prodigious di- 
gestive powers. 

When I hear the voice of the Anglo-Saxon waiter pronouncing 
behind my chair the laconic formula, “ Thick or clear, sir?’ my 
heart sinks as I think of the poverty of his wit and the grossness 
of the distinction he makes. Are there, then, but two soups in the 
world? What kind of thick soup? What kind of clear soup ? 
Know, good Anglo-Saxon waiter, that although [ take only a ladle- 
ful of soup, I require it to be perfection of its kind—a poem, 


SOUPS. 


a dream, something suave and comforting, exceedingly pure in 
flavor. [ neither want slops nor heavy messes charged with 
ketchup and spices and salt and pepper. “ Thick’ and * clear’ 
is certainly a broad distinction that may be made, but as we have 
to borrow so much from the French in this gastronomic art, we 
cannot do better than employ their terms for extracts, compounds, 
and reductions, and classify our soups, or potages, US CONMSONNINNES, 
prrees, or creimes, 

Soup, we must never forget, is intended to prepare the stomach 
for the dinner that is to follow, He avy soups are therefore in- 
admissible, because they constitute meals in themselves, and 
encroach upon the domain of the dinner -proper, which, as we 
have seen in previous papers, is the grand event in our material 
daily life 

In no branch of cookery has the imagination of fanciful cooks 
been so industrious as in the combination and naming of soups 
As we have over one hundred fairly distinct varieties of soup, it 
is desirable to avoid faney names that convey no meaning, such 
as the names of princes and statesmen, and to call these soups by 
titles that give some idea of their composition. In this matter 
clearness and simplicity are desirable, and the example of Gouffe 
is to be followed in mentioning always the characteristic ingredi- 
ent of the soup, thus: “ potage d loseille,” “ consommeé aux pates 
d'Italie,” “ soupe aux choux,” * 


purée dasperge,” ete, 
* Potage,” or French 
is reserved for such soups as are served with bread in 
them, while “ potage” is applied to soups without bread, 

Potages ” are divided into gras and maiyres, according as they 
have been prepared with or without meat. 


“op, . " 99 
Potages gras 


soup, is the generic term, though in 
*soupe” 


are made with Jouil/ons, or decoctions of all 
kinds of butcher’s meat, fowl], fish, and crustaceans. In the same 
way, “ potages maigres are made from all sorts of vegetables. 

The name purée or créme is given to thick soups made of ali- 
mentary substances crusied or pounded, such as game, pease, 
beans, lentils, asparagus, ete. These soups are generally very 
nourishing, but not easily digestible. 

Consommeé is the name given to the supreme result of the de- 
coction of animal and vegetable matter; it is a perfect bouillon, 
a bouillon consommé. In the cook-books you will find directions 
for making the ordinary consommé, composed of the juices of 
beef, veal, and fowls, decocted in grand bouillon or tine stock, and 
also for making consommeé de volaille, consomme de gibier, and con- 
sommes of vegetables. 

Consommeé is necessary for making fine soups, but for house- 
hold cookery the good ordinary stock is sufficient. N. B.—With- 
out good beef stock it is impossible to make a dinner worthy of 
the name. Stock is constantly required in the most simple opera- 
tions of cookery. The aversion of the Anglo-Saxon cook to mak- 
ing stock is one of the main sources of his inferiority. N.B— 
Extract of meat does not take the place of stock. Extracts of 
meat should be very sparingly used in a well-regulated kitchen, 
and extracts of coffee never, As a rule, in cookery avoid new 
inventions, scientific improvements, and everything that recom- 
mends itself in the name of Progress. Good cooking, like good 
painting, is a question of genius and sentiment. 

Note that stock or Jeuillon is not an aliment; the so-called 
potages gras, which have a basis of bouillon, are not essentially 
aliments; in general, the soups that are served at a scientific 
dinner are not aliments. s we have said above, soup is theoret- 
ically merely a preparation for the dinner ; it is a consolation to 
the hungry stomach, and at the same time an appetizer and a 
stimulant. 

The decoction of meat and vegetables which, under the name 
of consommé or bouillon, forms the basis, if not the whole sub- 
stance, of meat soups or potages gras, is simply an aromatic and 
exciting liquid of agreeable flavor, very poor in organic alimentary 
matter, but very rich in mineral salts. 

In the long process of cooking needed to make bouillon, the 
eminently nutritive principles of the meat have been annihilated 
and deprived of all their qualities of organic nutriment. Bouillon 
contains, in the way of assimilable substances, only a small quan- 
tity of grease, some mineral salts, and a certain quantity of gela- 
tine. 

The researches of modern chemistry have shown that gelatine 
has little or no alimentary virtues, but that it is certainly * pepto- 
genic,” that is to say, it excites the stomach to activity. 





The stimulating power of bouillon is chiefly due to creatine, 
which has almost the same chemical composition as caféine, and 
passes through the system without being absorbed at all. 

Bouillon is also rich in salts of potash. The chemists tell us 
that osmazéme consists, as far as we can find out, of creatine, ino- 
sic acid and mineral salts, lactates, phosplates, chlorures of potas- 
sium, calcium, sodium, ete. 

Bouillon restores a man immediately after drinking it, like tea 
and coffee. It is thus essentially an appetizer and a stimulant, 
but not an aliment. 

In devising a menu, and in regulating one’s desires, the above- 

mentioned points should be borne in mind. By the addition of 
all kinds of alimentary products, and by the various cofnbinations 
to which purées and crémes lend themselves, the soup ma be made 
a meal in itself. But in our “ Art of Delicate Feasting,” the theory 
of soups is that they should play the role of stimulants, of appe- 
tizers, of soothers of the impatient stomach, 
} Ata dinner of any ceremony two soups ought to be served, one 
of the liquid kind and the other of a creamy nature. In the meat 
soups, the simple bouillon or the more quintessential consominés, 
the qualities which the gourmet demands are limpidity, sueculence, 
and purity of aroma, unimpaired by violent or piquant seasoning. 
In the early stages of the feast the palate ix offended by two 
ardent appeals. The qualities required in prrérs and crémes ave 
smoothness and lightness, fineness of taste, perfect maserial amal- 
gamation of all the elements, and the preservation and develop 
ment of the distinctive savors of the different constituent sub- 
stances. 


The Englishman proverbially says, “I don’t like slops,” by 
which he expresses a general disapproval of soups. If his expe- 
rience has been limited to England, I agree with him heartily. 
With the exception of the very heavy natioual soups of the turtle 
ov ox-tail kind, the English soups are often, if not generally, no- 
thing but “ slops.” Soups require care, method, and intelligence 
on the part of the cook who undertakes to make them, and also 
that quality which I have so frequently insisted upon as necessary 
for the highest achievements in the kitchen, namely, Sentiment. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TAILOR JACKETS. 


a. jackets for autumn and winter are much longer than 
they have been for several years, fitting smoothly down over 
the hips, and of even length ail around. Plain models, that are 
also very stylish when made of scouring cloth or serge, are fitted 
like a cuirass with darts and side forms, and have also the old- 
fashioned cross-basque seam passing around the front and hips to 
the middle forms of the back. The fronts are double-breast- 
ed and turned over, with small revers at the top, yet are closed 
there with a high collar. The sleeves are coat-shaped, and square 
pocket flaps are set in the cross seams on the hips. Two rows 
two rows of buttons on the 
front are flat wooden moulds the size of a quarter of a dollar, 
covered with the serge. 


of stitching are the only trimming; 


Such coats are made of red or navy blue 


serge for young ladies, or of gray or brown cloth for wearing 
with various dresses, and are also excelient in black serge for la- 
dies dressing in mourning. 

Very dressy cloth coats of single- breasted cuirass shape are 
made of faney-colored cloth, trimmed with fur of contrasting col- 
or set on like a yoke below the collar, and then trimmed with ap- 
pliqué figures of the cloth braided with gold, or copper, or silver, 
Thus a coat of réséda green cloth has golden brown otter fur as 
a collar, a yoke, or a vest-like piece, and also cuffs, with a: 


besques of réséda cloth corded with gold set in the deep pile of 
the fur. A band of Suéde-colored cloth is down the edge of the 
fur, and gilt buttons are set upon the cloth. This light otter fur 
promises to be very fashionable, Another novelty is the trimming 
of “grebelet’’—the skin of the young grebe in its glossy white- 
ness, with the natural reddish brown feathers that edge it; this 
brown effect is further heightened by adding a roll of seal-skin 
fur about an inch wide as a border along the smooth feathers, and 
using seal-covered buttons. This grebelet border, or a vest of it, 
is very handsome on seal brown cloth jackets, or on the new pur- 
ple shades, or on grayish blue cloth, 


It is also used to border 
very dressy jackets of black velvet made up with page sleeves, 
or with pointed capes that fall over tight sleeves 
ed with gold or copper in very large arabesque des 


and are braid- 


rhe 
gis. 





JACKKTS WITH FULL SLEEVES. 

Full sleeves of velvet and loose-lapped fronts are on very hand- 
some cloth jackets that are closely fitted in the back, and fall quite 
long of even length around the figure. The velvet of such sleeves 
is darker than the cloth, as golden brown velvet sleeves in a fawn- 
colored cloth cout. The loose front laps to the left shoulder, and 
fastens diagonally with a very rich gilt galloon passing down the 
| diagonal edge, also around the top just below the high-standing 
collar of velvet. The very full straight sleeves stand high above 
the armholes, and are gathered to a cuff of the galloon. A pretty 
toque, with a cloth crown, brim of the gold galloon, and a bow of 
the velvet in front, is worn with such a jacket, and together they 
make a very stylish addition to an autumn gown. 


OTHER JACKETS, 


| The Louis Quinze coat of three-quarter length, with a vest al- 
most as long, is shown by tailors, but garments of such length are 
not usually thought becoming. A very elaborate vest, rich with 
embroidery, or braiding, or fur, is a feature of the Louis Quinze 
cout. Braiding is very effectively done in corner pieces, points, 
yokes, and vests on single-breasted cuirass coats, cut like the dou- 
ble-breasted jacket described above, with cross seams on the hips. 
Seal-skin and other fur jackets are cut in this long slender shape, 
being made extra long this year, with either single or double 
fronts, or with close or full sleeves, as the wearer chooses, and a 
turned-over collar. 





MANTLES AND TALMAS. 

Short mantles are made with high-slouldered side pieces that 
are turned under square below, to form sling sleeves over a long 
mantilla front of a different fabric; the short back and sides, for 
instance, are of the new brocades on armure ground, with deep 
fringe of balls falling on the front of plain velvet. A black plush 
mantle is similarly made, and another of seal plush has grebelet 
trimming, with a turban to match. Large talma capes of brocade, 
lined throughout with white crinkled fur, and with a Medicis col- 
lar showing the fur lining, ave excellent for evening wraps. 

LONG CLOAKS. 

Very dressy long cloaks of cloth are fitted to the figure like a 
costume, and have full sleeves of velvet, with braiding on the front 
of the waist, and a border of fur as trimming. The full velvet 
sleeves are commended, not merely for their beauty, but for their 
comfort, as they are more easily put on or off than the coat sleeves 
that were formerly made too close fitting. A grayish green cloth 
cloak fitted in princesse breadths has the front lapped in a new 
way just below the.collar from the left shoulder to the right side 
under the armhole, and trimmed there with grebelet, also around 
the foot; the large sleeves are of darker green velvet gathered to 
grebe cuffs, and there is braiding outlining a bodice on the front. 
| Those who ask about velvet cloaks, are advised to have a severely 








| 





TOT 


plain but stylish princesse coat, long enough to conceal the dress 
beneath, but falling open below the waist in front, to display a 
dress if the wearer chooses. This is handsomely carried out in 
dark green velvet, with its only trimming a high collar and cuffs 
of Russian sable. For elderly ladies there are long cloaks of fix- 
ured camel's-hair, with wing sleeves over close coat sleeves, or with 
capes in front or at the sides, and sometimes a slight draped 
effect in the skirt to conceal any defects of figure. Prune, suve 
gray, seal brown, and black cloaks of this kind have merely velvet 
collars and facings and passementerie ornaments for trimmings 


NEW CLOTIIS. 


In the new faced cloths imported for tailor gowns 


sevel il 
shades of purple are ld 


shown as novelties, among them the old 
fashioned royal purple with blue tints, almost making it a violet 


shade, and many other reddish purples, such as plum-color, prun 





and helivtrope. These will be made up in conjunction with t 
pearl gray, and braided with gold or silver. The green shades of 
réséda with gray tone, the pale Nile green, and the darker mo-s 
greens require still darker green with them, or else Suéde-colored 


cloth or brown furs ave associated with them. Charming shades 








of old-rose cloth ave contrasted with dark brown or with muss 


green, Several ved shades are shown like those already noted, 
from the dull Eiffel rouge to bright garnet, and even scarlet. 
Black is brightened by the use of Eiffel rouge, dark tan-color, or 
bright green cloth under black silk cord passementeries. 








NEW TAILOR GOWNS 


Many of the new tailor gowns are cut with princesse breadths 
throughout, while others have princesse coat breadths in the back 
and a basque front, with slightly draped skirt breadths below it. 
The princesse gowns resemble the long close-fitting cloaks already 
mentioned, and many of thei have velvet sleeves and fur borders 


however, not usual to put full sleeves in a cloth gown, as 
such a gown is not always warm enough to be worn without a 





wrap, and the full sieeves are inconvenient to wear under jackets 
or other close wraps. A gray cloth gown with princesse back has 
a pointed corsage front opening over a Suéde cloth vest of slend« 

shape, braided with gray soutache at the tup to simulate a pointed 
yoke, and at the waist to simulate a girdle. Small silver buttons 
ure set beside the vest in Breton clusters, each of three buttons. 
A square corner of braiding is on the right hip at the top of the 
front breadth of the skirt, a narrow vine is braided down each 
side and across the foot, and a larger corner of braiding is on the 
left side at the foot of this breadth. 
cloth is braided with black. A gray-blue cloth princesse vown 
lapped to the left down the front has darker blue velvet sleeves 
of coat shape with a puff at the top, and also a bodice or deep 
waistband of this velvet vandyked on the edges and richly braided 


A similar gown of purple 


with gold ; the entire gown Is then bordered with gre be, Another 


youthful gown is of prune cloth with a folded bodice and Swiss 
belt, finished at the top with a guimpe and sleeves of Suéde-col 
ored cloth. A dark green cloth gown has a vest and vandykes of 
Eiffel rouge velvet. A travelling gown for 


a bride Is of brown 
barred camel’s-hair, made with a coat bodice 


and separate skirt, 
that is lifted slightly on the sides to disclose a brown velvet petti- 
cout; the velvet vest is shaped in «a Pompadout square at top, and 


slopes gradually to a point at the waist line 
VARIETIES, 

New flannels for morning wrappers have leaves, flowers, or 
arabesques of a dark color on a light ground, and some have a 
border vear one selvage in pointed vandyke pattern. Other flan- 
nels have tone upon tone of one color, in pretty old-rose slide 


Gobelin blue, grayish hues, and pale pearl-color on dark roval 
purple. 

Tulle and Brussels net for evening dresses h ive large gauze like 
dots all over them, and one edge for the foot of the skirt is pointed 


in deep vandykes, with rows of dots close together following along 
the pots 

New muffs of fur of long fleece have this deep fleece arranged 
to fall in a point in front below the muff, giving a very pretty 
effect. 

The new purples, pluin tnd prune shades, are made tito very 
elegant tea gowns of repped silk, with a vest and panels of rich 


lampas, the ground purple strewn with orchids, asters, or other 
large flowers. The back has princesse breadths, while the frout 
has a pointed jacket waist, with velvet revers, and the 
very full and long. 


sleeves ule 


For information received thanks are 
FERN & SONS; ARNOLD, ConsraBLe, & Co. : 


due Messrs, Joun Rep- 
md Loxp & Tay.or. 





PERSONAL. 

Tuk Rey. D. Stokes, president of the Ocean Grove ¢ 
meeting Association, has held this office for twenty vears. He 
now over sixty years of age, and is a man of commanding presence 
and fine physique. His face is smooth-shaven, and his straight 
dark hair is tinged with gray. His voice is powerful, and has 
that carrving quality so necessary in a presiding officer 

—Mr. William Winter, who should be an authority on the sub- 
ject, says that Miss Mary Anderson is not insane, and has never 
been insane, and that she is in as good health and spirits as het 
best friends could wish. Since she left America she has resided 
with her friend, Baroness von Huvel, sister of the Earl of Pem 
broke, at Hampstead. At the end of August sle went to Scotland 
to visit Mr. and Mrs. William Black, and later she was to be 
guest of Lord and Lady Tennyson at the Isle of Wight 

—Miss Anita McCormick, whose engagement to Emmons Blain: 7 





second son of James G. Blaine, is announced, is the daughter of 
the late Cyrus H. McCormick, of Chicago, knuwn in the commer- 
cial world as the “ Reaper King.” Miss McCormick is tall, sle 
der, and brown-haired, a good horsewoman, a graceful dance 
worth $3,000,000 in her own right 

—Amanda Nedson Williams, who died recently at Indiantown, 
North Stonington, Connecticut, was the last of the Pequot race 
She was sixty-two years of age. She was the daughter of Old 
Thomas Ned and his wife “ Aunt Tira,” once well known in east- 
ern Connecticut as basket and berry peddlers. Amanda was edu 
cated with white children, and was always self-supporting. She 
was a member of the Baptist Church, and an earnest worker in 
the cause of religion. 

—Mr. William Steinway has bought eight hundred acres on the 
side of a mountain opposite Onteora Park,in the Catskills, where 
he proposes founding a more or less musical colony. 

—Curan d’Ache, “ the prince of Parisian caricaturists,” is a man 
of twenty-seven, tall, fair, of military bearing, and decidedly Eug 
lish appearance. His real name is Emmanuel Poirié, and his sig 
nature is simply a transformation of carandache, the Russian wo 


uid 


d 
for “ pencil,” the use of which in this Way Was suggested, no doubt 
from a childhood in Moscow, where the artist was born of French 
parents. While performing his compulsory military service in 
France, he took up sketching as the resource of leisure moments 
and the pseudonym was adopted lest the broadly humorous charac 
ter of some of his sketches should occasion him trouble. His 
ambition is really to be a military painter. Caran d’Ache’s home 
isa luxurious villa in the Rue de la Tour, in the picturesque Pati- 
sian suburb of Passy. 


’ 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





MY WINDOW BOX. 

\ N old-fashioned garden, 
y with its great hollyhocks 
earing their stately heads of 


salmon, deep pink, and palest 
blush, with rich glowing car- 
nations giving out their spicy 


fragrance, and roses, such 
isters of Dijon, la France, 


and Maréchal Niel, golden 
ind odorous, I have had an 
embarrassment of riches, yet 


my window box, nestling close 
outside the parlor window, on 
i level with the street, has 
een more to me than all 
the rest. With one of the 
fates at least against it, in a 
northwestern exposure, churl- 
ishly bestowing upon it only 
an hour or so of the earliest 
morning sunshine, great clus- 
ters of scarlet geranium, both 
single and double, push their 
way well up above the luxuri- 
ant foliage; the more quiet 
Asa Gray and Bishop Simp- 
son keep pace with their brill- 
iant kinsfolk; while the pure 
snowy white blossoms are not 
one whit behind the others. 
All along the edge trail the 
nasturtiums, golden yellow, 
brilliant flame, and dark glow- 
ing red; they lift their heads, 





Fig. 1.—Mart ror Vase or Toret Bort ies. 
For design and description see Suppl., No. X1., Fig. 66. 


open-eyed and wide-awake, alike 
to the little children and the labor- 
er; with loving tendrils too they 
wander upward, clinging to the 
more stately plants above them. 

Would you know how I made 
my window-garden? Fifteen 
cents is all even the most exorbi- 
tant of merchants will demand 
for one of the long boxes in which 
window-shade rollers are shipped 
to country shops; they are about 
four feet in length, eight inches 
in depth, and nine in width, of 
good heavy material, and well put 
together. 

A morning’s search at other 
stores and among other material 
found these long boxes by far the 
most satisfactory. The brackets 
for support are of heavy iron; the 
long back, cross-piece on which 
the box rests, and curved connect- 
ing piece are entirely without or- 
nament, just as they should be, 
strong and of simple form. Twen- 
iy-five cents covered their expense 
as well as that of extra screws, 
that need to be of the strongest, 
and must be long ones or the pur- 
chase will be insecure. 

It takes some thought, as well as 
an eye for color, to select the dec- 
oration for the front and ends of 
the box. You would call it tile 
—it is really only oil-cloth, that 
sometimes can be had for the ask- 


ing—and it is very amusing to 
catch the remarks of the passers- 
by, for eyes are sometimes not 
to be trusted, and it is only one 
in a hundred who can tell except 
by touch the difference. One old 
gentleman, gouty and querulous, 
who passes every morning, not 
satisfied with measuring our suc- 
cess by the evidence of two of his 
senses, essayed a third test, that 
of striking his cane against every 
separate panel to see if it would 
ring. How we blessed him from 
inside the window, this doubting 
Thomas, as we heard each sepa- 
rate blow, knowing if he scraped 
off the paint, the tile in which we 
gloried would be only a vain de- 
lusion ! 

Choose soft grays, browns, and 
cream yellows as the main color- 
ing of the oil-cloth, and tile pat- 
terns in place of floral ones. 
There will be plenty of color 
among the blossoms, and the brill- 
iant searlets and flame-color of 
nature do not accord well with 
the magenta of art. Taste pre- 
fers these soft modest Quaker 
tones for a background, over 





Fig. 3.—Back or Cioran Wrap, 


Fia. 2. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 


plement, No. VIL. Figs. 45-50. 











—— 


Fig. 1.—Hovse Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 





For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 29-31. 





Fig. 2.—Drram,. or Emprorery WORK For Girt’s Care, Fic. 1, pig 3 Detar or EMBROIDERY 
FoR Basket, Fig. 1, Pace 716, 





Littte Grrw’s Apron.—Front anp Back. 
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Fig. 2.—Derram or Crocuer- 


: » “> as Pee S 9 " rs 
ox Pace 716.—Futt Size. ror Basket, Fig. 1, Pace 716. 


Fig. 2.—Ciora Wrap wit Vetvet Arpiiqués.—Front,-—[See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIL, Figs. 45-50. 





For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VI., Figs, 33-44. 


VOLUME XXIL., NO. 40, 


which trailing vine and pen- 
dent blossom look their best, 

Cut the panels square, first 
dividing off the distance to see 
how many will be required. 
Seven across the front and 
two for the ends were used in 
the box alluded to. Sometimes 
it will be found that the main 
figure is not so effective for 
the purpose as the corner 
pieces ; if so, cut into the oil- 
cloth accordingly. When all 
the pieces are prepared, note 
how they contrast or harmon- 
ize, whichever it may be, and 
change the position with re- 
gard to each other until you 
have the happiest effect, 
Three cents paid for the six 
feet of narrow oaken mould- 
ing we found at a sash fac- 
tory; it is flat on the back— 
it is called half-inch mould- 
ing—and slightly rounded on 
its upper surface, Strips of 
it were put vertically between 
each panel of the oil-cloth, not 
only for a finish, but to simu- 
late the setting of tile, which 
is so eften done in this man- 
ner. Long thin brads, which 


Back or Cirotn Taitor Gown oN are only headless nails, se- 


cure these strips. Every coun- 
try village has at least one 





Fig. 2.—Mart ror Vask or Tortet Borris. 
For design and description see Suppl., No. XII., Fig. 67. 


store where all the odds and ends 
so necessary to one’s comfort and 
convenience are gathered togeth- 
er. Here, if nowhere else, we can 
find moulding for picture - frames 
of all widths, woods, and prices. 
Oak is very durable, standing the 
brunt of rain and sunshine better 
than most other woods. Select 
one with plain bevelled surface 
from one to two inches in outside 
width; the back being slightly nar- 
rower gives the advantage of allow- 
ing the corner pieces as well as the 
narrow division moulding to fit 
neatly underneath. It will take two 
short lengths for each outside and 
one for each of the end corners, 
making six short strips. For the 
upper and lower edges of the box 
cut the corners diagonally, to insure 
neat fitting, using as few brads as 
possible to join securely together. 
It goes without saying, the back 
part of this window box needs 
neither panel nor moulding. 

Do you know the kalmia, or laurel, 
whose perfect blossoms of pink and 
white touch up the woods in early 
June? It has another beauty, that 
of the’quaint, gnarled, far-reaching 
roots that assume fantastic shapes. 
Some of them are like carvings, but 
it has been by nature’s hand alone, 
and each one takes on a different 
shape. Give the box first two hea- 
vy coats of paint, a rich terra-cotta 
or bronzy green, and fasten these 
roots on with brads. You will see 
how they fit in one to another, and 
the relief the dark background 
affords them, Put them as closely 
as possible, so that the color will 
only appear here and there, not in 
solid masses. As it is found in 
nearly all parts of the country, there 
is little difficulty in obtaining as 
much as one may desire. 

It is better, especially in a north- 
ern exposure, to have the plants 
in pots, in place of filling the box 
with earth, keeping a sufficient num- 
ber under the best conditions — 
plenty of sunlight and moisture—to 
have the box full of blossoms To 
insure constant blooms and large 
fine heads, give the pots one good 
soaking every week with ammonia 
water, using one teaspoonful to ev- 
ery two quarts of water; the effect 
is magical, Strong constant bloom- 
ing is also best secured by planting 
in pots below the usual size; the 
four-inch size is very good. When 
large pots are used, the growth in- 
clines to leafage, not blossoms. 

Sur Gipsoxs. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE PIIANTOM STAG. 
Bu if he were so anxious about how he should 


) sing (for his audience of one only) that old 
Scotch ballad, he was not acting very wisely, or 
else he had a sublime confidence in the sound- 
ness of his chest; for on his host’s offering him 
another day’s stalking, he cheerfully accepted the 
same, and that notwithstanding they had now 
fallen upon a period of exiremely rough, cold, 
and wet weather. Was tuis another piece of 
bravado, then—un- 
dertaken to produce 
a favorable impres- 
sion in a certain 
quarter —or hal 
the hunter’s hunger 
really got hold of 
him? On the even- 
ing before the ap- 
pointed raid even 
the foresters looked 
glum; the western 
hills were ominous 
and angry, and the 
wind that came 
howling down the 
strath seemed to 
foretell a storm, 
But he was not to 
be daunted ; he said 
he would give up 
only when Roderick 
assured him that 
the expedition was 
quite impracticable 
aud useless. 

“T hear you are 
going after the deer 
to-morrow,” said 
the pretty Miss 
Georgie Lestrange 
to him, in the draw- 
ing-room after din- 
ner, while Lady Si 
byl was performing 
her famous fan- 
tasia, “The Voices 
of the Moonlight,” 
to which nobody 
listened but her 
own admiring self 
“ And | was told all 
about that custom 
of making the stalk- 


ev a little present 


on his setting out, 
for good luck It 
was Honnor Cun 
vogham who did 


that fo you last 
time, and I think it 


should be my turn 
to - morrow morn- 
ing.” 

“Oh, thank you!’ 
said he. But “Thank 


you for nothing 
he said in his heart; 
for why should any 
frivolous trinket 


even when present 
ed by this very 
charming and con 


plaisant young dam 
sel—be allowed to 
interfere with the 
prerogative ol Miss 
Cunyngham’s Sa- 
cred talisman ? 

oy say,” contin- 
ued the bright-eyed, 
ruddy - haired lass, 
“what do you and 
Honnor Cunyngham 
talk about all day 
long when you are 
away on those fish- 


ing excursions ? 
Don't you bore each 
other to death ? Oh, 
I know she’s rath- 
er learned, though 
she doesn’t bestow 
much of her know- 
ledge upon us, 
Well, I’m not going 
to say anything 
against Honnor, for 
she’s so awfully 
good-natured, you know; she allows her sisters- 
in-law to experiment on her as an audience, and 
she has always something friendly and nice to 
say, though I can guess what she thinks of it all. 
Now, what do you two talk about all day long ?” 

“Well, there’s the fishing,” said he, “ for one 
thing.” 

“Oh, don’t tell me!” exclaimed this imperti- 
nent young hussy (while “The Voices of the 
Moonlight ” moaned and mourned their mysterious 
regrets and despairs at the far end of the draw- 
ing-room). “Don’t tell me!’ Honnor Cunyng- 
ham is far too good-looking for you to go talking 
salmon to her all day long. Very handsome, I 
vall her. Don’t you? She’s so distinguished, 
somehow ; so different from any one else. Of 
course you don’t notice it up here so much, where 
she prides herself on roughing it. You never met 
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her in London? In London you should see her 
come into a drawing-room; her walk and man- 
ner. are simply splendid. She’ll never marry,” 
continued this garrulous little person, with the 
coquettish pince-nez perched on her not too Gre- 
cian nose. “I’m sure she won’t. She despises 
men—all of them except her brother Sir Hugh. 
Lord Rockminster admires her tremendously ; 
but he’s too lazy to say so, I suppose. How has 
she taken such a fancy to you ?”’ 

“T was not aware she had,” Lionel discreetly 
made answer, though the question had startled 
him, and not with pain. 

“Oh yes, she has. Did she think you were 
lone and unprotected, being persecuted by the 
rest of us? I am quite certain she wouldn’t al- 
low my brother Percy to go fishing a whole day 
with her; most likely Lord Rockminster wouldn't 
care to take the trouble. 1 wonder if she hasn’t 
a bit of a temper? Lady Rosamund is awful 


‘*THERE, HES DOWN AGAIN ON HIS KNEES. 


sometimes ; but she doesn’t show that to you— 
catch her! But Honnor Cunyngham—well, the 
only time I ever went with her on one of her 
storking expeditions the water was low, and she 
thrashed away for hours and saw nothing. At 
last a stot happened to come wandering along, 
and she said, quite savagely, ‘I’m going to hook 
something.’ You don’t know what a stot is? 
It’s a young bullock. So she deliberately walked 
to within twenty yards or so of the animal, threw 
the line so that it just dropped across its neck, 
and the fly caught in the thick hair. You should 
have seen the gay performance that followed! 
The beast shook its head and shook its head, 
for it could feel the line if it couldn’t feel the fly, 
and then, getting alarmed, it started off up the 
hill, with the reel squealing just as if a salmon 
was on, and Honnor running after him a: hard as 
she could over the bracken and heather. If it 





was rage made her hook the stot, she was 
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laughing now—laughing so that when the beast 
stopped she could hardly reel in the line. And 
old Robert—I thought he would have had a fit. 
‘Will I gaff him now, Miss Honnor ?’ he cried, as 
he came running along. But the stot didn’t 
mean to be gaffed. Off it set again, and Honnor 
after it, until at last it caught the line in a birch 
bush and broke it; then, just as if nothing had 
happened, it began to graze as usual. You should 
have seen the game that began then—old Robert 
and Honnor trying to get hold of the stot, so as | 
to take the casting line and the fly from its mane 
—it isn’t a mane, but you know—and the stot | 
trying to butt them whenever they came near. 
The end of it was that the beast shook off the fly 
for itself, und old Robert found it; but I wonder 
whether it was real rage that made Honnor Cun- | 
yngham hook the stot ?” 

“Of course not,” he said. “It was a mere 
piece of fun.” 





COME AWEH, SIR; WE'LL GO AFTER HIM.’” 


“Tt isn’t fun when Lady Rosamund comes 
down-stairs in a bad temper, after you gentle- 
men have left,” remarked Miss Georgie, signifi- 
cantly; and then she prattled away in this care- 
ful undertone. “ What horrid stuff that fantasia 
is! Don’t you think so? A mixture of Wagner 
and Chopin and ‘Home, sweet Home.’ Lady 
Adela has put you in her novel. Oh yes, she has ; 
she showed me the last pages this morning. You 
remember the young married English lady who 
is a great poetess? Well, she is rescued from 
drowning in the Bay of Syracuse by a young 
Greek sailor, and you are the Greek sailor. You'll 
be flattered by her description of you. You are 
entirely Greek and god-like—what is that bust ? 
—Alcibiades ?—no, no, he was a general, wasn’t 
he ?—Alcinous, is it?—or Antinous ?—never 
mind, the bust you see so often in Florence and 
Rome—well, you’re described as being like that; | 
and the young English lady becomes your patron, | 
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and you're to be educated, and brought to Lon- 
don. But whether her husband is to be kille: 
off to make way for you, or whether she is going 
to hand you over to one of her sisters, I d 
know yet. It must be rather nice to look at 
yourself in a novel, and see what other pl 
think of you, and what fate they ordain for you 
Lady Adela has got all the criticisms of her last 
novel—all the nice ones, I mean—cut out, and 
pasted on pages, and bound in scarlet morocco 
I told her she should have all the unpleasant ones 
cut out and bound in green—envy and jealousy, 
don’t you see?—but she pretends not to have 
seen any besides those s has kept 
is inher own room. I suppos 
every night before going to be 
ter so much praise, itis extraordinar 
to have no money for the book ; n 





> DOOK 


over 





verse, I believe. She was lookin 
making Sir Hugh a very ha ndsome 








out 
earnil 
know 
wrote 
ishers 
yi) | 
1 | 
» GV her a 

check to ver the 

‘ poor man 
Disappointing, isn’t 
it? Quite horrid, I 
call it 1 every 
one ght the 
novel such a suc- 
cess—your friend, 
Mr. Quirk, was most 
enthusiastic — and 
\ made § e that 
the public would 
be equa mpress 
ed. Itisn e loss 
of the money that 
Lady Adela frets 
1 out is 
« oO V 
oO 8 LV bee! 











£¢ to > read 
‘ W Mind 
you a t sa iny- 
thing of e young 
G « sailor til 
Lady Ade erself 
shows MS 
ind of ¢ s yu 
mustn't oniz 
our ow t 

tha t L 
cy oO 
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you 

The last ‘ 
were a it I 
gratitude to I 
Sylvia Bo f 
her kit ess n 
playing this piece 
of her own compo 
sition; and there 
after Miss Georgie’s 
engaging and _ in- 
structive mono 
logue was not ré 
sumed, for the even 
ing was now about 
to be wound up by 
1 round or two 
poke and at poker 
Miss Georgie was 
an eager adept 

All that night it 
poured a_ deluge, 





Diu cK «Current 
that came whirling 
down the strath 
seemed t bring 








stormy; there was half a gale of win aring 
along the valley; and if the torrents of tl 
night had mitigated, there were still flying 
ers of rain that promised to make of the exp 
dition anything but a pleasure excursion 

“Tell me if it is any use at all,” Lionel insist- 
ed, for it must be confessed that the keepers 


looked very doubtful. 

“Well, sir,” said the bushy-bearde 
“the deer will be down from the hills—oh yes— 
but they'll be restless and moving ab : 

“Do you expect I shall have a chance at one 
That’s all I want to know,” was the next demar 

“ Oh yes, there may be that ; but you'll get ahfu 
wet, sir.” 

“I’m going,” said he, definitely. Whereupon 
the pony was straightway brought up to the 
door. 

And here was Miss Georgie Lestrange, in a 
charming morning costume, which the male pen 
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may not ilequately describe, and she held a small 
packet in her hands 

‘I tokid Hopnor Cunyngham it was my turn,” 
she said, with a kind of bashful 
handed the litthe present to him, “ 
laughed. I wonder if she thinks 
mand all the luek in Ross-shire? Has she gota 
monopoly of it? Well, Mr. Moore, they all say 


smile, as she 
and she only 
she can com- 


you'll get fearfully wet, and that is a silk hand- | 


kerchief you must put round your neck, What 
would the English public say if yon went back 
from the Highlands with a hoarse throat ?” 

“T'm not thinking of the English public just 
at present,” said he, cheerfully. *“* I'm thinking of 
the stag that is wandering about somewhere up 
in the hills; and I am certain your good wishes 
will get me a shot at him. How kind of you to 
get up 80 early! Good-by ” 

This, it must be admitted, was a most hypo- 
critical speech, for although, as he rode away, he 
made a pretence of tying the pale pink necker- 
chief round his throat, it was on the influence of 
Miss Cunyngham’s lucky sixpence—the pierced 
coin was secretly attached to his watch chain— 
that he relied, In fact, before he had gone far 
from the lodge, he removed that babyish protec 
tion against the rain, and stuck it in his pocket ; 
he was not going to throw out a red flag to warn 
the deer 

After all, the morning was not quite so dismal 
as had been threatened, for now and again, as 
they went away up the strath, there was a break 
in the heavy skies; and then the river shone a 
deep and brilliant purple-blue, save where it came 
hurling in ale-hued masses over the rocks, or 
rushed in surging white foam through the stony 
channels. Sometimes a swift glimmer of sunlight 
smote down on the swinging current, but these 
flashes were brief, for the lowering clouds were 
still being driven over from the west, and no one 
could tell what the day would bring forth. 

“What will Miss Honnor do in a spate like 
that ?”’ Lionel inquired of the head keeper. “ Will 
she go out at all »” 

“Oh, ay, Miss Honnor will go out,” Roderick 
made answer; “but she will only be able to fish 
the tail end o’ the pools. Ay, and it will not be 
easy to put a fly over the water, unless the wind 
goes down a bit.” 

“But do you mean she will go out on a day 
like this 2” he demanded again, as he looked at 
the wild skies and the thundering river. 

“Oh, ay, if there’s a chance at ahl, Miss Hon- 
nor will be out,” said Roderick ; and he added, with 
a demure smile, “even if the chentlemen will be 
for staying at home.” 

However, Lionel had soon to consider his own 
attitude toward this swollen stream, when it be- 
came necessary tedord it on the hither side of the 
Bad Step. To tell the truth, when he regarded 
that racing current, he did not like the look of it 
at all 

“T don’t see how we are to get across,” he said, 
with some hesitation. 

“Maggie knaws the weli,” Roderick made an- 
ewer, with a bit of a laugh 

“Yes, that’s all very well,” said the mounted 
huntsman. “I dare say she knows the way, but 
if she gets knocked over in the middle of the eur- 
rent, what is to become of me, or of her either ?” 

“She'll manage it, sir,” said the keeper, confi- 
dently, * never fear.” 

Lionel was just on the point of saying, “ Well, 
you come yourself and ride her across, and Vii 
go over the Bad Step on foot’; but he did not 
like to show the white-feather, so, somewhat ap- 
prehensively, he turned the old pony’s head to 
the river-bank. And very soon he found that old 
Maggie knew much better what she was about 
than he did, for, as soon as she felt the weight 
of the water, she did not attempt to go straight 
She deliberately turned her head down- 
stream, put her buttocks against the force of the 
current, and thus sideways, and very cautiously, 


across. 








and with many a thrilling stumble and catching | 


up again, she proceeded to forge this whirling 
Aivron. Never once did she expose herself broad- 
side ; her hind legs were really doing most of the 
fight; and right gratefully did Lionel clap the 
neck of this wise beast when he found himself on 
solid land. The ford further up was much less 
dangerous, and so once again the reunited party 
held on its way. 

Then here was the Geinig; no longer the pret- 
ty and picturesque river that he knew, but a boil- 


> - Se | 
ing and surging torrent, sweeping in red wrath | 


down its narrow and rocky channel. The farther 
heights, too, that now came into view, had lost 
their wonted pale and ethereal hues; there were 
no soft cloud stains on the purple slopes of hea- 
ther; a darkness dwelt over the land, As he grad- 
ually got up into that wilder country the gloom 
grew more intense, the desolation more awful. 
The roar of the Geinig was lost now in this dread- 
ful silence. He seemed to have left behind him 
all human sympathies and associations, to have 
forsaken his kindred and his kind, to have en- 
tered a strange world peopled only with dark 
phantoms and moving shadows and ghosts, A 
voiceless solitude, too, save for the moaning of 
the wind that came sweeping in bitter blasts down 
from the rainy bills. He did not recognize the 
features of this melancholy landscape; they had 
all changed since his last visit; nay, they were 
changing under his very eves, as this or that 
far mountain-top receded beliind a veil of gray, 
or a shadow of greater darkness advanced with 
stealthy tread along one of those lonely glens, 
There was something threatening in the aspect 
of both earth and sky—something lowering, con- 
spiring, as if some dread fate were awaiting this 
intruding stranger. At times he fancied he could 
hear low-murmuring voices, the first mutterings of 
distant thunder. What if some red bolt of light- 
ning were suddenly to sever this blackness in 
twain, and reveal its hidden and awful secrets ? 
But no; there was no such friendly or avenging 
glare. The brooding skies lay over the sombre 
valleys, and the gloomy phantasmagoria slowly 
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changed and changed in that unearthly twilight 
as the mists and the rain transformed the solid 
hills and the straths into intermingling vapors 
and visions. A spectral world, unreal and yet 
terrible, apparently voiceless and tenantless, and 
yet somehow suggesting that there were eyes 
watching, and vaguely moving and menacing 
shapes passing hither and thither before him in 
the gloom. 

During these last few days he had been as- 
suring himself that he would enter upon this sec- 
ond stalking expedition without any great tremor. 
It was only on the first occasion, when everything 
was strange and unknown to him, that he was 
naturally nervous. Even the keepers had de- 
clared that the shooting of the first stag was ev- 
erything, that thereafter he would have confi- 
dence, that he would take the whole matter as cool- 
ly as themselves. And yet when they now began 
to proceed more warily (old Maggie having been 
hobbled some way baek), and when every corrie 
and slope and plateau had to be searched with 
the glass, he found himself growing not a little 
anxious at the thought of drawing the trigger, in- 
somuch, indeed, that those sombre fancies of the 
imagination went out of his head altogether, and 
gave place to the apprehension that on such a 
day it would be difficult to make a good shot. 
Their initial difficulty, however, was to find any 
trace of the “beasts.” The wild weather had 
most likely driven them away from their usual 
haunts into some place of shelter, the smaller 
companies joining the main herd; at all events, 
up to lunch-time the stalkers had seen nothing. 
It was during this brief rest, in a deep peat hag, 
down which trickled a little stream of rain-water, 
that Lionel discovered two things: first, that he 
was wet to the skin, and second, that the wind 
in these altitudes was of an arctic keenness. So 
long as he had been kept going, he had not paid 
much attention ; but now this bitter blast seemed 
to pierce him to the very marrow, and he began 
to think that these were very pleasant conditions 
for a professional singer to be in—for a profes- 
sional singer whose very existence depended on 
his voice. 

“Here goes for congestion of the lungs,” he 
philosophically observed to himself, as he shiver- 
ingly munched his wet sandwiches. 

Presently Roderick came along the peat hag. 

“ Would you like to wait here, sir, for a while ?” 
said he, in his accustomed undertone. ‘I’m think- 
ing Alee and me will go aweh up to the top of 
Meall-Breae and hef a look round there; and if 
we are seeing nothing, we will come back this 
weh, and go down the Corrie-nam-Miseag.” 

“And I am to wait here for you?” Lionel ex- 
claimed. “Not if I know it. By the time you 
come back, Roderick, you would find mea frozen 
corpse, I've got to keep moving somehow, and 
I may as well go on with you. 1 suppose I can- 
not have a cigarette before setting out?” 

“ Aw naw, sir,” Roderick pleaded. “In this 
weather you cannot say where the deer may be, 
you may happen on them at any moment, and 
there will be plenty of time for you to smok on 
the weh hom.” 

“Very well,” Lionel said, and he got up and 
tried to shake his blood into freer circulation ; 
then he set out with his two companions for the 
summit of Meall-Breac. 

This steep ascent was fatiguing enough, but, at 
ali events, it restored some warmth to his body. 
He did not go quite to the top; he sat down on 
a lichened stone while Roderick proceeded to 
crawl inch by ineh until his head and glass were 
just over the crest of a certain knoll. A long 
scrutiny followed; then the forester slowly dis- 
appeared, the gillie following in his serpent-like 
track, and Lionel sat on in a pathetic patience, 
slowly getting chilled again. He asked himself 
what Nina would say to him if she knew of these 
escapades. He held his back to the wind until 
he was frozen that way, then he turned his face 
to the chill blast, folding his arms across his 
chest. He took a sip from Percy Lestrange’s 
flask, but that was more for employment than 
anything else, for he discovered there was no real 
warmth to be got that way. Ile thought Roder- 
ick was never coming back from the top of the 
hill. He would have started off down the ascent 
again but that they might miss him; besides, he 
might do something fatally wrong. So he sat on 
this cold stone and shivered, and began to think 
of Kensal Green. 

Suddenly he heard footsteps behind him; he 
turned and found the two men coming toward 
him. 

“Not a sign of anything, sir,” was Roderick’s 
report. “It’s awfu’ dark and difficult to see, 
and the clouds are down all along Glen Bhoi- 
deach. We'll just step along by the Corrie-nam- 
Miseag. They very often stop for a while in 
the corrie when they’re crossing over to Achna- 
druim.” 

Lionel was not sorry to be again in motion, 
and yet very soon he found that motion was not 
an unmixed joy, for these two fellows, who were 
now going down wind along the route they had 
come, and therefore walking fearlessly, took enor- 
mously long strides, and held straight on, no mat- 
ter what sort of ground they were covering. For 
the sake of his country he fought hard to keep 
up with them; he would not have them say they 
could outwalk an Englishman, and an English- 
man considerably younger than either of them ; 
but the way those two went over this rough and 
broken land was most extraordinary. And it 
seemed so easy; they did not appear to be put- 
ting forth any exertion. In spite of all he could 
do, he began to lag a little, and so he thought he 
would mitigate their ardor by engaging them in 
a little conversation. 

* Roderick,” said he, “do you think this neigh- 
borhood was ever inhabited ?” 

“Inhabited ?” said Roderick, turning in sur- 
prise. “Oh, ay, it was inhabited ahlways—by 
foxes and eagles.” 

“ Not by human beings ?” 
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“Well, they would be ferry clever that could 
get a living out of land like this,” Roderick said, 
simply. 

“But they say in the House of Commons that 
the deer forests are depriving a large portion of 
the population of a means of subsistence,” Lio- 
nel observed, rather breathlessly, for these long 
strides were fearful. 

“ Ay, do they say that, now 
answer, with much simplicity. “In the House of 
Commons? I'm thinking there is some foolish 
men in the House of Commons. Mebbe they 
would not like themselves to come here and trv 
to get their living out of rocks and peat-hags.” 

“ But don’t you think there may have been peo- 
ple in these parts before the ancient forests rotued 
down into peat ?” Lionel again inquired. 

“T do not know about that,” Roderick said, 
discreetly ; perhaps he knew that his opinions 
about prehistoric man were not of great value. 

But what Lionel discovered was that talking in 
no wise interfered with the tremendous pace of 
the forester; and he was just on the point of 
begging for a respite from this intolerable exer- 
tion when a change in their direction caused 
both Roderick and the gillie to proceed more cir- 
cumspectly. They were now coming in view of 
the Corrie-nam-Miseag, and they had to approach 
with care, slinking along through hollows and 
behind mounds and rocks. 

By this time, it must be confessed, Lionel was 
thoroughly dead-beat. He was wet through, icily 
cold, and miserable to the verge of despair. The 
afternoon was well advanced; they had seen no 
sign of a stag anywhere; the gloomy evening 
threatened to bring darkness on prematurely; 
and, but for very shame’s sake, he would have en- 
treated them to abandon this fruitless enterprise, 
and set out for the far-off region of warmth and 
reasonable comfort and dry clothes. And yet 
when Roderick, having crawled up to the top of 
a small height, suddenly and eagerly signalled 
for Lionel to follow him, all this hopeless lassitude 
was instantly forgotten. His heart began to burn, 
if his limbs were deadly cold; and quickly he was 
on the ground too, moving himself up alongside 
the keeper. The glass was given him, but his 
trembling fingers could not hold it straight. He 
put it down, and by-and-by his natural eyes showed 
him what he thought were some slightly moving 
objects. 

“There’s two of them—two stags,” Roderick 
whispered; “‘and we can get at them easily if 
there’s no more wandering about that I cannot 
Mebbe the others are over that hull. There's 
one of them is a fine big beast, but he has only 
the one horn ; the other one, his head is not very 
good. But a stag is a stag whatever, and the 
evening is wearing on. Now come aweli with 
me, sir.” 

What Roderick meant by getting at them easily 
Lionel was now to find out. He thonght he 
would never have done with this agonizing stoop- 
ing and crawling and wading through burns. 
Long before they had got to the neighborhood of 
the deer he wished heartily that the night would 
come suddenly down, or the stags take the alarm 
and make off—anything so that: he might be re- 
leased from this unspeakable toil and suffering. 


9” 


Roderick made 


see, 


And yet he held on, in a sort of blind, despairing | 


fashion, the idea in his head being that if nature 
gave way he would simply lie down and fall asleep 
in the heather—whether to wake again or not he 
hardly cared. But by-and-by he was to have his 
reward. Roderick was making for a certain 
cluster of rocks, and when these were reached, 
Lionel found, to his inexpressible joy, not only 
that he was allowed to stand upright, but that the 
stalk had been accomplished. By peering over 
one of the bowlders he could see both stags quietly 
feeding at something like seventy yards’ distance. 
It was going to be an easy shot in every way; 
himself in ample concealment, a rock on which 
to rest his rifle, the deer without thought of dan- 
ger. He would take his time and calm down his 
nerves. . 

“Which one ?” he whispered to Roderick. 

“The one with the one horn is a fine beast,” 
the keeper whispered in return; “and the other 
one, his head is worth nothing at all.” 

With extremest caution Lionel put the muzzle 
over the ledge of the rock, and pushed it quietly 
forward. He made sure of his footing. He got 
hold of the barrel with his left hand, and of the 
stock with his right; he fixed the rifle firmly 
against his shoulder, and took slow and steady 
aim. He was not so nervous this time; indeed 
everything was in his favor; the stag standing 
broadside on and hardly moving, and this rock 
offering so convenient a rest. He held his breath 
for a moment, concentrated all his attention on 
the long smooth barrel, and fired. 

“You've got him, sir!” exclaimed Roderick, in 
an eager whisper, and still keeping his head down ; 
but seeing that the other stag had caught sight 
of the rifle smoke, and was off at the top of his 
speed, he rose from his place of concealment, 
and jumped on to the rock that had been hiding 
him. “Ay, ay, sir; he'll no go far,” he cried to 
Lionel, who was scrambling up to the same place. 
“There, he’s down again on his knees. Come 
aweh, sir; we'll go after him. Give me the 
rifle.” 

Lionel had just time to get a glimpse of the 
wounded stag, which was stumbling pitifully 
along, far behind its now disappearing compan- 
ion, when he had to descend from the rock in 
order to follow Roderick. All three ran quickly 
down the hill and rounded into the hollow where 
they had last seen the stag, following up his track, 
and looking out everywhere for his prostrate body. 
But the further they went, the more amazed be- 
came Roderick and the gillie; there was no sign 
of the beast that both of them declared could 
not have run a couple of hundred yards. The 
track of him disappeared in the bed of a burn, 
and could not be recovered, search as they would ; 
so they proceeded to explore every adjacent hol- 
low and peat-hag, in the certainty that within a 
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very few minutes they must find the lost quarry. 
The few minutes lengthened out and out, half- 
hours went by, and yet there was no sign. They 
went away down the burn; they went away up the 
burn; they made wider casts, and narrowed in, 
like so many retrievers; and all to no purpose. 
And meanwhile darkness and the night were com- 
ing on. 

“He’s lying dead somewhere, as sure as any- 
thing can be,” Roderick said, looking entirely 
puzzled and crestfallen; “and we'll hef to bring 
up a terrier in the morning and search for him. 
I never sah the like o’ that in my life. When 
he fell where he stood I made sure he was feen- 
ished; then he was up again, and ran a little 
weh, and again he went down on his knees.” 

“Tt was then I saw him,” Lionel exclaimed, 
“and I expected him to drop the next moment. 
Why, he must be about here, Roderick ; he couldn’t 
vanish into the air; he wasn’t a ghost, for I 
heard the thud of the bullet when it struck him.” 

“Ay, and me too,” Roderick said; “but we 
will do no good now, for it is getting so dark ; 
and vou hef to cross the two fords, sir.” 

“The fords!” said Lionel. “ By Jove, I forgot 
them! I say, we must hurry on. 1 suppose you 
are sure to find him in the morning ?” 

“We will bring up a terrier, whatever,” Rod- 
erick said, doubtfully; for he seemed to have 
been entirely disconcerted by the disappearance 
of the phantom stag. “Ay, I hef known them 
rin a long weh after being wounded, miles and 
miles they will go; but this wan wass so hard 
hit, I thought he would drop directly. The tefHle 
tek him, I could hef given him the other barrel 
| myself.” 
| And still they seemed loath to leave the ground, 
| notwithstanding the gathering darkness. They 

kept wandering about, examining and searching, 

until it was quite obvious that even if the stag 

were lying within easy distance of them they 
| could hardly distinguish it; so finally they with- 
| drew, beaten and baffled, and made away down 
to the lower country, where the old pony Maggie 
was probably wondering at their unusual length 
of absence. 

That was a sombre ride home. It was now 
raining heavily; and all the night seemed to be 
filled with a murmuring of streams and a moan- 
ing of winds among the invisible hills. Roderick 
walked by the pony’s head, and Lionel could 
just make him out and no more, so piteh-dark it 
was. Of course he had no idea of the route he 
| was taking, or of the nature of the ground they 

were getting over; but he could guess from Mag- 
| gie’s cautious steps when they were going over 
rough places, or he could hear the splash of her 
feet when they were crossing a swamp. Nota 
word was uttered; no doubt all the forester’s at- 
|- tention was bent on making out a path, while as 

for Lionel he was too wet and cold and miserable 

to think of talking to anybody. If he had cer- 
| tainly known that somewhere or other he had 
| left up there a stag which they could bring down 
in the morning, that would have consoled him 
somewhat; but it was just as likely as not that 
| all this privation and fatigue had been endured 
| for nothing. As they trudged along through the 
| gloomy night the rain fell more heavily than ever, 
and the bitter wind seemed to search out every 
bone in his body. 

And then when at length they came within 
sound of the Geinig, that was no longer a friend- 
ly voice welcoming them back to more familiar 
regions ; it was an angry and threatening roar; 
| he could see nothing; he could only imagine the 
wild torrent hurling along through this black 
desolation. 

“Look here, Roderick,” he said, “mind you 
keep away from that river. If we should stum- 
ble down one of the steep banks, we should never 
be heard of again.” 

“Oh, ay, we're a long distance from the ruvver, 
and it is as well to keep aweh ; for if we were to 
get into the Geinig to-night, we would be tekken 
down like straws.” 

And how welcome was the small red ray that 
told of the shepherd’s cottage just below the 
juncture of the Geinig and Aivron! It was a 
cheerful beacon ; it spoke of human association 
and companionship; the moan of the hurrying 
Aivron seemed to have less of boding in it now. 
It is true they still had the two fords to encoun- 
| ter, and another long and weary tramp, before 
they got back to the lodge; but here at least was 
some assurance that they were out of those storm- 
haunted solitudes where the night was now hold- 
ing high revel. That ray of light streaming from 
the solitary little window seemed to Lionel a 
blessed thing; it served to dissipate the horrors 
of this murmuring and threatening blackness all 
around him; it cheered and warmed his heart; 
it was a joyful assurance that they were on the 
right way for home. When they reached the 
cottage they knocked at the door, and presently 
there was a delightful ruddy glow in the midst of 
the dark. Would the gentleman not come in 
and warm himself at the fire, and get his clothes 
dried? No. Lionel said that getting wet through 
once was better than getting wet through twice; 
he would go on as he was. But might he havea 
glass of milk? The shepherd disappeared, and 
returned with a tumbler of milk and a piece of 
oateake; and never in his life had the famous 
barytone from the far city of London tasted any- 
thing sweeter, for he was half dead with hunger. 
Greatly refreshed by this opportune bit and sup, 
the tired and “ droukit” rider cheerfully resumed 
his way; and it was with a stout heart that, after 
a certain time, he found Roderick cautiously lead- 
ing the pony down to the water’s edge. And 
then a sudden thought struck him. 

“Look here, Roderick,” said he, “I suppose 
I can get across this ford safely enough, but 
how on earth am I to know when I get to the 
next one? Ican’t see a yard in front of the 
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pony’s head.” 
“Tm coming with ye, sir,’ was the simple an- 
swer; and at the same moment there was a gen- 
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eral splashing, which told him that both Maggie 
and the tall keeper were in the rushing stream. 

“ Well, I suppose vou can’t be wetter than you 
are,” he said. 

“Indeed that’s true,” Roderick answered, with 
much composure. 

Now this first ford, though a ticklish thing in 
the pitch-darkness, they managed successfully 
enough, but the next one proved a terrible busi- 
ness. Roderick went by the pony'’s head, with 
his hand on the bridle, but whether he helped 
Maggie or whether Maggie helped him it would 
be hard to say. Lionel could only guess what a 
mighty floundering there was going on; but Rod- 
erick kept encouraging his four-footed companion 
to hold on; and more than once, when they at- 
tained a safe footing, he called a halt to let the 
faithful Maggie recover her breath. 

“Take vour feet out o’ the stirrups, sir,” he 
said, when they were about 
“there’s some nasty sharp ledges the other side, 
and if she loses her footing, yow ll chist slip off 
before she goes over, and it will not tek ve above 
the waist whatever, so that you can get ashore 
by yourself.” 

“When they did reach those ledges Maggie 
seemed to understand the awkwardness of the 
situation quite as well as he; she went forward | 
only an inch or two at a time; and if her hind | 
feet occasionally skated a little, her forefeet re- 
mained firm where she had planted them. As 
for Lionel, he was, of course, quite helpless; he 
did not seek to interfere in any way; he was 
merely ready to slip off the saddle if Maggie rolled 
over. But presently a sudden red flash revealed 
to him that they were near land (this was Alec 
striking a Vesuvian to give them a friendly lead) ; 
there was some further cautious sliding and stum- 
bling forward; then the uplifting of Maggie’s 
neck and shoulders told him she had gained solid 
ground, and was going up the bank. Never was | 
soft and sure footfall more welcome ! 

The arrival of this belated and bedrenched lit- 
tle party at the lodge created no little surprise, 
for it had been concluded that, having been led 
away by a long stalk, or perhaps following a 
wounded deer into unexpected regions, and find- 
ing themselves overtaken by the dark, they had 
struck across country for the Aivron Bridge Inn, 
to pass the night there. However, Sir Hugh bus- 
tled about to have his guest properly looked af- 
ter; and when Lionel had got into dry clothes 
and swallowed some bit of warmed-up dinner, he 
went into the drawing-room, where they were all 
of them playing poker—all of them, that is to | 
say, except Lord Fareborough, who, in a big easy- 
chair by the fire, was nursing his five-and-twenty 
ailments, and no doubt inwardly cursing those 

people for the chatter they were keeping up. 
They stopped their game when Lionel entered, to 
hear the news, and when he had told his heart 
rending tale, Lady Adela’s brother lazily called 





half-way across ; 








deer were known to have run even when mortally 
wounded; and there were possibilities suggested 
of his having fallen into a rapid water-course, and 
been carried down to the rushing river; while Sir 
Hugh ventured to hint that, if he were not found 
on the morrow, the probability was that some 
shepherd in his remote and lonely shieling just 
outside of the forest would be feasting on venison 
for a considerable time to come, Lionel cared 
less now; heat and food had thawed him into a 
passive frame of mind; he was tired, worn-out, 
and sleepy; and very glad was he when he was 
allowed to go to bed, 

As a matter of fact, that magic one-horned stag 
was not found on the next day; no, nor any fol- 
lowing day; nov has it ever been heard of since 
in those parts. And if it vanished from the 
earth through some evil enchantment, be sure that 
Lionel, who had picked up some of the super- 
stitions of the neighborhood, and who had profit 
ed on a former oceasion by the possession of a 
lucky sixpence—be sure he attributed his cruel 
ill fortune solely and wholly to that wretched 
red rag that had been given him by Miss Georgie 


Lestrange. 





(TO BE CONTINUED. } 





THE SECRET OF THE CROWN. 
IPS that never meet my own 
4 Serve a soul I love afar; 
Without greeting, they have grown 
Dearer than all others are. 
Hands but rarely touching mine 
Serve a soul so strong and still 
That without a lover’s sign 
They can guide me as they will. 
Not her picture blesses me, 
No word written by her hand; 
What she says might wisely be 
Echoed over all the land. 
Kiss and clasp and picture, then, 
Are forbidden to my love; 
Not one word of tongue or pen 
Can an answering fondness prove. 
O fair soul, so high, so true, 
Honor is your golden bar; 
Just for this Love crowneth you 
Dearer than all others are. 
CuarLorre Fiske Bares 





‘*MY LADY SYLVIA.” 

ponte Sylvia, whom we see in the lovely 

double - page engraving, from Perugini’s fa- 
vorite picture, is worthy the wondrous imagina- 
tion that first gave her an existence, and though 
not one of Shakespeare’s more important hero- 
ines, is nevertheless one who attracts our atten- 
tion and attaches us to her by the gentleness, 
the lack of tragic experiences, and the sweet wo- 


to her: } manliness that mark her character and career, 


“T say, Addie, there’s a chance for you to try 
that termer of yours, If he’s as intelligent as 
you say, send him out with the gillies to-morrow, 
and see if he can find the stag for them.” 

“Why, of course,” Lady Adela instantly re- 
sponded, ‘“ Mr. Moore, I have just become pos- 
sessed of the wisest little terrier in the whole 
world, I do believe. He only arrived this even- 
ing, but he and I have been friends for a long 
time. I bought him only yesterday from a shep- 
herd down the strath. Oh, I must show you the 
letter that came with the dog. 
would you mind running into my room and bring- 
ing me a letter you will find on the dressing-ta- 
ble b di 

Miss Georgie was absent only a couple of sec- 
onds; when she returned she handed Lionel the 
following epistle, which was written on a rather 
shabby sheet of paper. Its contents, however, 
were of independent value; 


Georgie, dear, 


“ ALTNASHTELAOH. 
Tady Addela ¢ ‘unningham : 
Honnerp Lapy.—I am sendin you the terrier 
by my sin Jeames that was takking the milk 
from Bragla to your ladyship’s house the last 
year when he was butten by the red dog and your 
ladyship so kind as to giv him five shullins the 
terrier’s name is Donacha bit he will soon answer 
to his English name that is Duncan Honnerd 
Lady vou must be kind to him for he will be a 
little shy the first time he is awa from home and 
because he will not understand your languish as 
he was taught Gealic he got plenty of Blood on 
the foxes he can warry wan with himself alone 
let me no how you will be please with him and 
if he ig behaved and obadient I will be glad to 
have the news 
from your ladyship’s humble servant 
Maanvs Ross, Altnashielach.” 


Tuesday moarning. 


* A wee terrier that can worry a fox all by him- 
self must be a gallant little beast, mustn’t he ?” 
said Lady Adela, who seemed quite proud of her 
new acquisition, ‘And I know he will find that 
stag for you, Mr. Moore, if he is to be found ; for 
Donacha, or Duncan, is the wisest little creature 
you ever saw. I wish I could talk Gaelic, just to 
make him feel at home the first few days.’’ Then 
she turned to her companions. ‘ Who began this 
round—Mr. Lestrange? Very well, when it comes 
to Sibyl I propose we let you gentlemen go off to 
your cigars in the gun-room ; for poor Mr. Moore, 
I know, hasn’t been allowed to smoke all day; 
and I am sure he must be far too tired to think 
of playing poker. How many do you want, Rose?” 

When this round of poker was finished, the 
gentlemen did not sgem to resent being dismissed 
to the so-called gun-room, where, round the great 
blazing peat fire, and with cigars and pipes and 
whiskey and soda to console them in their banish- 
ment, Lionel was called upon to give them more mi- 
nute details regarding his day’s adventures. And 
very various were the opinions expressed as to the 
chances of that stag being found. Some ominous 
stories were told of the extraordinary distances 


There lived in the city of Verona two young 
gentlemen named Valentine and Proteus, be- 
tween whom a firm friendship had long existed. 
Their only cause of difference was the love which 
Proteus bore to a lady named Julia, with which 
Valentine, a sworn bachelor, had no sympathy. 
Valentine is sent by his father on a visit to the 
Duke of Milan, where he meets the Lady Sylvia, 
daughter of the Duke. Straightway he becomes 
a convert to the power of the gentle god. While 
he is wooing her, Proteus arrives at Milan, the 
father of the latter having decided that it will 
be best for him too to travel and gain experience 
of the world at the court of Milan, Valentine 
receives his friend with enthusiasm, and intro- 
duces him to his fair mistress, when, alas! Pro- 
teus immediately forgets his passion for Julia, 
and he too becomes the lover of Sylvia, So dis- 
tracted is he by his passion that, having learned 
from Valentine the plans he has laid for eloping 
with the Lady Sylvia, whom her father intends to 
marry to one named Thurio, he forgets all the 
claims of friendship and reveals the whole scheme 
to the Duke. 

The crafty Duke determines upon a counter- 
plot. .He sends for Valentine, tells him that he 
himself desires to secure a wife, but “ the lady 
is coy, and does not much esteem my aged elo- 
quence.” He asks Valentine how he shall win 
her, and the latter artlessly reveals his own 
scheme by way of instructing the Duke. The 
latter replies by asking Valentine to lend him 
his cloak. As he catches hold of the garment, 
a rope-ladder and a letter addressed to the Lady 
Sylvia are revealed. The Duke reads it, upbraids 
Valentine for his treachery, and banishes him for- 
| ever from Milan. Valentine’s despair is terrible. 
He cries out: 


“ And why not death rather than living torment ? 
To die is to be banish’d from myself; 

| And Sylvia is myself; banish’d from her, 

| Is self from self; a deadly banishment! 

What light is light, if Sylvia be not seen? 

What joy is joy, if Sylvia be not by? 

Unless it be to think that she is by, 

And feed upon the shadow of perfection. 

Except I be by Sylvia in the night, 

There is no music in the nightingale; 

| Unless I look on Sylvia in the day, 

There is no day for me to look upon. 

She is my essence; and I leave to be, 

If I be not by her fair influence 

Foster’d, illumin’d, cherish’d, kept alive. 

I fly not death to fly his deadly doom; 

Tarry I here, I but attend on death; 

But fly I hence, I fly away from life.” 





While all this has been going on, Julia has fol- 
lowed the false Proteus to Milan. She enters the 
service of her lover disguised as a page, and he 
sends her to Sylvia bearing a ring. It proves to 
be one that Julia had previously given him as a 
love-token. Sylvia rejects the suit of Proteus, 
as she has done that of Valentine. The latter, in 
fleeing from the court at Milan, has fallen into 
the hands of robbers. He appeals to their pity, 
and fascinated by his superior manners and edu- 
cation, they make him their chief. Urged by her 
father to marry Thurio, Sylvia determines to fly 
to Mantua, whither she thinks Valentine is gone. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


While passing through the forest, she 








by members of his band, and rescued by Proteus, 
who improves the occasion to renew his suit 


Sylvia replies, indignantly: ? 








“ Had I been seized by a hungry lion, 
I would have been a breakfast to the beast | 
Rather than have false Proteus rescue me. 
Oli! Heaven be my judge how I love Valentine, 
Whose life’s as tender to me as my soul ; 
And full as much (for more there cannot be 
I do detest false perjur’d Proteus, 
Therefore begone, solicit me no more.” 


In answer to this, Proteus, enraged, cries out, 
“Tl force thee to vield to my desire,” when Val. 
entine appears on the scene. He rescues the 
lady, then recognizing his friend, in the ardor of 
his generosity, offers him all interest that he has 
in Sylvia. Julia, fearing that the offer may be 
accepted, faints away. Proteus recognizes her, 
and so great is his appreciation of her love and 
constancy that he instantly renounces Sylvia and 
gives her his heart. All goes merry as a mar- 
riage bell, when they are surprised by the en- 
trance of the Duke and Thurio. Valentine dares 
him to claim the lady, and appeals to the Duke. 
The latter, who has become convinced of Thurio’s 
cowardice and unworthiness, commends Valen- | 
tine, who, seeing his graciousness, entreats him | 
as a further boon to forgive the band of outlaws 
with whom he has been connected. This is done, 
and all ends happily for both pairs of lovers, and 
for all concerned, 

Sylvia. daughter of the ruler of one of the 
most prosperous and luxurious of the Italian 
principalities in their palmiest days, affords an 
exquisite inspiration for an artist’s brush, Never 
were there more beautiful women or more ex 
quisite costumes, The richly brocaded skirt, the 
jewelled bodice, the flowing sleeves, and the un- 
bound hair held by a single filament, are well 
calculated to enhance to its greatest extent the 
loveliness of these fair daughters of Italy, of 
whom history tells us so much. The eye will 
rarely rest upon a fairer portrait than this of 
Shakespeare's fair creation, the Lady Sylvia. 





PEASANT WOMEN OF NORWAY 
AND SWEDEN. 

T is said that the peasant women of Norway 

and Sweden still cling to the picturesque and 
striking costumes of ancient days, and visitors at 
the great National Museum at Stockholm will 
find much to interest them, filled as it is with fig- 
ures of women in the head-dresses, embroidered 
bodices, and belts even now common in rural dis- 
tricts, such as their great-grandmothers wore. 

A touch of ancient superstition is shown, for 
among “ the specimens of furniture exhibited is 
the Aubbestol, or chair, formed from the trunk of 
a tree,with numerous decayed human teeth driven 
into it, for the purpose of warding off toothache.” 





CHILDREN AND KINDER- 
GARTENS, 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
{ye kindergarten has become so important a 
factor in the education of children that its 
methods demand serious consideration from pa- 
rents, The time is not yet remote when this sys 
tem of teaching was * caviare to the general,” and 
when the establishment of kindergartens was 
pushed in the face of amused indifference and 
tacit opposition from the public. 
As the work gained ground, however, and was 


made the subject of essays and descriptive ar 

ticles, it forced itself upon the attention of all 
thoughtful people who were interested in educa- 
tional questions, At the first glance the gifts 
and occupations, with their accompanying songs, 
seemed to the uninitiated frivolous and of little 
really practical service. But no unprejudiced per- 
son can carefully examine the processes of the in- 
struction a child receives at a kindergarten with- 
out becoming convinced of their wisdom and 
value, and impressed with the deep knowledge of 
children’s mental exercises that must have in- 
formed the brain of the man who devised these 
methods. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to attempt 
to enter upon a full discussion of the minutia of 
the kindergarten. Time and space would not 
allow it, even had it not already been done by the 
able pens of specialists, in magazines and manu 
als devoted to such objects. The non-professional 
can only indicate a few of the many advantages 
accruing to a child who has the benefit of attend- 
ing a well-eonducted kindergarten. 

From the time that the little pupil at sucl 
school begins to exercise his thinking faculties, 
his powers of observation are trained. He learns 
to notice and distinguish the difference in color, 
in general outline, and in the shape of particular 
objects. The balls, cubes, cylinders, rings, ete., 
which are placed in his hands as successive 
“gifts” assist in this, and aid him to almost in- 
stinctively find resemblances between the contour 
of these especial articles and similar shapes which 
come across his view outside of the school-room 

The advantage of such training does not end 
with the child’s kindergarten days. As he grows 
older and takes up the study of geometry, trigo 
nometry, and similar branches, where a knowledge 
of these forms and an exact eye are requisite, he 
will have a familiarity with the figures and a 
quickness of perception that will appreciably 
simplify the acquiring of the rudiments. 

As the small student goes on in his kinder- 
garten course he is taught to apply his powers 
of observation to natural objects. He is shown 
flowers, fruit, or grain, and seed-vessels. He is 
told of the growth of the plant, and has it, when 
practicable, illustrated to him by living examples. 
And not only does he study nature, but he also 
learns the principles of architecture from the 
buildings he constructs of the blocks that are 








is seized | among the gifts. 
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He is taught the philosophy of 


Weavil nd the harmony of colors by the paper- 
























weuvil hat is one of the occupations. He gains 
a knowledge of proportion vy the modelling in 
clay that is another occupation 

By means of all this the eve and hand are 
rained and the habits of clean and accurate work 
formed. Neatness is learned; for the child is 
obliged, at the close of each play or occupation, 
to put away the articles he has taken out in the 
same order in ch he found then Frébel’s 
dictum, “ Orderly doing leads to orderly think 
ing,” is put to practical test Another of his 
utierances, “ We live by doing,” is exemplified in 
every branch of the work he created. 

There is nothing arbitrary in the s 
of the kindergarten. The songs a t t is 
to be learned by rote, and these are easily fixed 
in the memory, the rhymes helping the children 
to retain them, <A greater contrast cannot be 
imagined to the torture poor youngsters were at 
one time subjected to in the path of study. This 
gentle teaching readily paves the way for such 
comparatively severe mental exercises as learnit 
to read, write, spell, and figure. 

One of the fundamental dogmas of Frébel’s 
creed was that the education of children should 
tend to develop their individuality. To do this 
they are encouraged to think, and to put their 
thoughts into words, Everything possible is done 
to stimulate their interest in objects about them, 
and then to gratify the curiosity thus aroused 
The child who wishes to know where her cotton 
frock came from is shown the cotton pod, and 
then has illustrated, as far as may be, the su 
cessive stages of preparation at the gins, tl 
spinning, weaving, ete., by which the raw mat 
rial is converted into the finished product. In 
the same w iy the evolution of a loaf of bread is 
depicted, from the grain through the germinat 
ing, growing, and ripening processes under the 
care of the agriculturist, the treatment it unde 
goes while in the miller’s charge, and its final 
transformation in the hands of the bake 

All this is taught in that fashion most deligh 
ful to children voung and old—an amusement 
The little ones p/ay their lessons, and in this nat 
ural and simple manner acquire knowledge with 
out pain. Like M rdain, they are dealing 
with prose and are not aware of it. As one 
writer on the subject says: “If they march, they 
are playing at soldiers; if they build with the 
gifts, they are playing if Duliding; if they work 
at weaving, or sewing, or paper-cutting, they are 
playing that they are working. There are no 
tasks in the kindergarten Frobel saw in the 
child’s play the thought of God for him as tl 
means of deve lopm«e nt suited to this stage of his 
growth... That Frébel proposed to have every 
thing carried out in the play spirit proves that 
he had found the only t way of assisting the 
development of little children, since no other ac- 
tivity is natural to them 

No one who has ever had the privilege of sur 
veying the workings of a properly ordered kit 
dergarten can doubt the well-being of the little 
pupils, Seated at their small tables, eng 
playing at their work, they are generally 
tures of contentment rhe wise principle 
keeps a teacher always with the children 
stalls the risk of their imparting to one another 


the unprofitable and harmful knowledge that 
even carefully reared children will pick up, no 
one knows where. The supervision of an older 
person directs them so judiciously that they do 
not have 


fore another is st 


ime to weary of one employment be- 
and the interest is thus 
The punishments that m 





constantly whetted 





occasionally be administered are of the lightest, 
and generally consist of the temporary isolation 
of the small offender, or the ension of some 






privilege. A sense of pride in doing well and of 
shame at ill behavior is prudently fostered, and 


except where children come from the roughest 
classes of the poor, there is seldom any overt act 

| of rebellion. 
Without going into doctrinal questions, or in 
any way seeking to inculcate dogmas of any de- 


scription, a religious bent is vet given to the chi 


dren’s thoughts b 


y impressing upon them the 

| existence of that highest source whence comes 
all good. The child has taught him that there 
is a beneficent power which creates and protects 

| the growing plants and animals as well as human 


beings. God’s fostering care is exemplified by 


such an illustration as that of the cocoon, with 
its enclosed life that comes out into the air after 





its mysterious period of seclusion, g 
imple of this is given i and 
hatched upon a leaf, serves as an instance of the 





The inseet « 
origin of birds and fowls 
is taught in one of the ‘ *and the 
goodness of the Heavenly Father pointed out in 


the forethought that placed the bee’s food in the 


The making of honey 


mother songs, 








| flowers. This conception of the overruling love 
| pervades the entire system. 
Unfortunately, many mothers are so placed 
} b 
| that they find it impossible to send their children 
} , J I 
to the kindergartens. Such schools are still sad. 
ly few, and the mother must often take her choice 
between putting her child into an ordinary pri. 
mary school, or teaching him at home If she 


have time she should pursue the latter course, 
and by a careful study of the Frébel methods, as 
they have been deve lope d iT d expl 1ined both by 
him and his followers, fit herself to establish a 
Manuals are 
procured from a 
first-class dealer in kindergarten supplies 
Philanthropic 


little kindergarten of her own, 
plenty, and materials are easily 


movements are already under 


way to found and end 


1 Kindergartens in 
the tenement-house districts, where the litule ones 





are found who most need such instruction. It is 
to be hoped that the day is not far distant when 

there will be a kindergarten in connection with 
| every public school, so that other children be- 
| sides those of the wealthy and well-to-do may 
| have the opportunity to profit by this wise method 
} of teaching. 
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TIT] UNSPOKEN WORD. 
BY GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 
| COULD have spoken just a little word— 
A little word of tenderness and truth; 
And had I spoken it, I should have heard 
The glad sweet echo in a joyous youth 


I should have heard the voice of love TI lost, 
And counted blooming years in one brief hour. 
Yet, though I knew the bitter, cruel cost, 
I who had sown the seed despised the flower. 


Silence, a wasted moment—that is all— 

And shadows darken into night with time; 
Forgetfulness has shrouded with its pall 

Many a dream which might have been sublime. 


And still my wasted moment knows not death; 
The word I would not utter trembles now 

Upon my lips with every songfal breath, 
As the green leaf shoots from the shrunken bongh 


KIT AND KITTY.* 


BY R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Avruor or “ Lorna Doone,” “ Cerprs, rar Carrer,” 
*“Springuaven,” “Mary Anerrey,” “Tur 
Matp or Sker,” ete. 





CHAPTER XV. 
MORAL SUPPORT. 

N spite of all said to the contrary, I believe 

that young people, upon the whole, are more apt 
to ponder than the old folk are. At least, if to 





ponder means—as it should—to weigh in the bal- 
ance of pros and cons the probable results of 
their own doings. The old man remembers the 
time he has lost in thinking thonghts that come 
to naught; and he sees that if they had come to 
much, that much would have been very little now. 
The young man has plenty of time on his hands, 
and believes he is going to do wonders with it, 
and makes a bright map of his mighty course in 
life. And this is the wisest thing that he can do. 

But when he falls in love, alas! his ripe wis- 
dom is seldom applied to himself. Like a roguish 
grocer with a magnet in his counter, he brings 
the scale down to his own liking, but he differs 
from him in that he cheats himself. 

3eing very Wise in my own eyes, I pondered 
very carefully my next step ; not with any thought 
of retiring, but with a firm resolve to advance in 
the strongest and most effective manner. My 
uncle’s long story, instead of damping, had added 
hot fuel to my ardor, and compassion had lent a 
deeper tone to passion, Tender pictures arose 
before me of my angelic Kitty, starved and tor- 
tured and snubbed and trampled, and (worst of 
all, perliaps, to a female body), shabbily and gro- 
tesquely dressed. Such a woman as my uncle 
had described was enough to drive the largest- 
minded man to fury, and to grind the sweetest 
of her own sex into fragments of misery and de- 
spair, The one erumb of comfort I could pick 
up was that such cruelty must make my darling 
pine all the more for tender love, and long per- 
petually for some refuge, however humble it might 
But the point of all points was—how should 
I get at her? 


he 


All these things were passing through my mind | 


for about the thousandth time—yet all in vain— 


as I came back from Chertsey on old Spanker’s | 


back, a day or two later in that same week. Old 
Spanker was as good a horse as ever tasted corn, 
aud when we got together we always seemed to 
fall into very much the same vein of thought. 
Not that Spanker had any love troubles, but 
plenty of other cares and considerations, which 
brought him into tune with me as we jogged 
along. If anything went amiss on our premises, 
Spanker seemed to find it out, not one of us 
knew how, and to feel a friendly sadness for us, 
though it never affected his appetite. So warm 
was his interest in our affairs that whenever he 
took a load to Covent Garden, the proper thing 
always was to let him know how it had been dis- 
posed of ; and Selsey Bill declared that he came 
home with his ears pricked forward, or laid back, 
according as the prices had been up or down. 
But Selsey Bill, with seventeen hungry children, 
was himself as sympathetic as almost any horse. 

It was very nearly dark, for the days were 
drawing in, being almost at the equinox, and 
the weather breaking up, as we had foreseen. 
Indeed, but for that I should not have been here, 
for my uncle would never have sent me to 
Chertsey if the fruit had been fit to be gathered 
to-day. ‘Never gather any fruit when it is wet, 
except a horse-chestnut,” he used to say, ‘and 
you may find the flavor of that improved.” But 
the rain had not been so very heavy, only just 
enough to hang on the things and make them 
sticky, and now there was a strong wind getting 
up which was likely to fetch down a hundred 
bushels. 


The river was no longer in high flood, though | 


still over its banks and turbulent; and I had not 
to ride through great stretches of water, as our 
roads require one to do, even if they let him pass 
at all when the Thames comes down at its ut- 
most. When I was a lad, in 1852, we could 
scarcely go anywhere without swimming. 


for old Spanker stopped as suddenly as if he had 
been shot, in a dark place where there was a 
ditch beside the road, and I, riding carelessly and 
mooning on my grievances, was as loose on his 
back as my hat on my head. I just saved my- 
self from flying over his ears and then flourished 
my whipstock, for I thought it was a footpad. 

“Don't be a fool, Kit. You have done a little 
too much of that to me already.” 

The voice was well known to me, and the 
glimmering light showed the figure of Sam Hen- 
derson, He had a contemptuous manner of put- 
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And | 
now, without floods, I very nearly had to swim; | 





ting his heels on the earth, with his toes turned 
up and out as if the world were not worth riding 
except with a reckless attitude. But I was vexed 
to be pulled up like this and nearly cast out of 
the saddle. Therefore I said something of his 
own sort, 

“Young man, you don’t value my good in- 
tentions, and you are not at all charmed with 
my new dodge for fetching a horse up before he 
ean think. You saw I never touched your bridle. 
Well, never mind that; I'm not going to teach 
you. How are things going on at your crib, my 
boy ?” 

“ Famously,” I answered, for it was not likely 
that I should discourse of my troubles to him. 
“Nothing could be better, Mr. Henderson; and 
since you have proved your new dodge satisfac- 
tory I will say good-night, and beg you not to do 
it to me again.” 

“What a confounded muff you are!” he con- 


| tinued with his slangy drawl, which he had picked 


up perhaps at Tattersall’s, “ Do you think that 
I would have come down this beastly lane on a 
dirty night like this without I had something im- 
portant to say? How about your Kitty ?” 

This was a little too familiar, and put me on 
my dignity. At the same time it gave me a 
thrill of pleasure as a proof of the public con- 
clusion upon a point of deep private interest. 

“If you happen to mean, in your cheeky style, 
a voung lady known as Miss Fairthorn, and the 
niece of Miss Coldpepper, of the Hall, I can only 
tell you that she is in London with her father, 
the celebrated Captain Fairthorn.” 

“A pinch for stale news, as we used to say at 
school. Perhaps I could give you a fresher tip, 
my boy; but I dare say you don’t care to hear 
it. Perhaps you have put your money on another 
filly. So have I, and this time it is a ripper.” 

Little as I liked his low manner of describing 
things too lofty for his comprehension, I could 
not let him depart like this. He lit a cigar un- 
der Spanker’s nose, as if he had been nobody, 
and whistling to his bull-terrier, Bob, turned 
away as if everything was settled. But I called 
him back sternly, and he said, ‘Oh, well, if you 
want to hear more, you must turn into my little 
den down here.” 

I followed him through a white gate, which he 
opened in the high paling that fenced his pad- 
docks, and presently we came to a long low 
building, more like a shed than a dwelling-house, 
but having a snug room or two at oneend. “This 
is my doctor’s shop,” he said, “and it serves for 
a thousand other uses. No patients at present; 
will be plenty by-and-by. Come into my snug- 
gery, and have something hot. I will send a fel- 
low home with your old screw, and tell the gov- 
ernor not to expect you to supper. Rump-steak 
and onions in ten minutes, Tom, and a knife and 
fork for this gentleman! Now, Kit, put your 
trotters on the hob, but have a pull first at this 
pewter,” 


something clumsy to that effect. He treated it 


as if it were hardly worth a word; and much as | 


I love to be forgiven, I like to have done it to 
others much better. 

“T never think twice of a thing like that,” he 
replied, without turning to look at me. “A fel- 
low like you, who never sees a bit of life, gets 
waxy over nothing, and makes a fool of himself. 
You hit straight, and I deserved it. I live among 
horses a deal too much to bear ill-will, as the 
humans do. Let us have our corn, my boy, and 
then I will tell you what I heard in town to-day, 
and you can grind it between your wisdom-teeth.” 

In spite of all anxiety, I did well with the vict- 
uals set before me; and Sam was right hospita- 
ble in every way, and made me laugh freely at 
his short, crisp stories, with a horse for the hero 
and a man for the rogue, or even a woman in 
some cases. I endeavored to match some of them 
with tales of our own nags, but those he swept 
by disdainfully. No horse was worth talking of 
below the rank of thorough-bred, as a story has 
no interest until we come to the earls and the 
dukes and the marquises. 

“Now,” said Sam Henderson, when the plates 
were gone, and glasses had succeeded them, 
“Kit Orchardson, you are a very pleasant fel- 
low; considering how little you know of the 
world, I never thought there was so much in 
you. Why, if you could get over your shyness, 
Kit, you would be fit for very good society. But 
it is a mistake on the right side, my boy. I 
would much rather see a young chap like that, 
than one of your bumptious clodhoppers. I sup- 
pose I am the only man in Sunbury who ever goes 
into high society; and I take good care that it 
never spoils me. There’s not a Jord on the turf 
that won’t shake hands with me when he thinks 
Ican put him up toanything. But you can’t say 
I am stuck up, can you, now ?” 

“Certainly not,” I declared, with warmth, for 
his hospitality was cordial; “you keep to your 
nature through the whole of it. It would spoil 
most of us to have so much to do with noble- 
men.” 

“You and I should see more of oné another,” 
Sam answered, with gratification beaming in his 
very keen and lively eyes ; “and if ever you would 
put a bit of Uncle Corny’s tin upon any tit at 
long odds, come tome, The finest tip in England 
free, gratis, and for nothing. But 1 called you 
in for a different sort of tip. When I was at 
the Corner this afternoon, who should I see but Sir 
Cumberleigh Hotchpot! I dare say you may have 
heard of him. No’ Very well, that proves just 
what I was saying. You are as green asa grass- 
hopper looking at a cuckoo. ‘ Pot,’ as we call 
him—and it fits him well, for his figure is that, 
and his habits are black—is one of the best- 
known men in London, and one of the worst to 
have much to do with. ‘Holloa, Sam,’ he says ; 
‘glad to see you. What’ll you take for your old 
Sinner now?’ Sinner, you must know, is my old 


| mare Cinnaminta, the dam of more winners than 
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any other mare alive; and the old rogue knows 
well enough that I would sooner sell my shadow, 
even if he had sixpence to put on it. He gives 
himself out to be rolling in money, but all he 
ever rolls in is the gutter. Well, sir, we got on 
from one thing to another; and by-and-by I gave 
him just a little rub about a hatful of money I 
had won of him at Chester, and never seen the 
color of. ‘All right,’ he says; ‘down upon the 
nail next week. Haven't vou heard what's up 
with me?’ So I told him no, and he falls to 
laughing, enough to shake the dye out of his 
grizzly whiskers. ‘Going to buckle to. By 
gosh, I mean it,’ savs he; ‘and the sweetest 
young filly as ever looked through a ribbon. 
Rejoices in the name of Kitty Fairthorn, just the 
very name for a winner of the Oaks. Ha, ha! 
wish me joy, old chap. She was down your way, 
I am told, last week. But I had spotted her be- 
fore that, Sam.’ I was thrown upon my haunches, 
as you may fancy, Kit; but I did not let him see 
it; though to think of old Crumbly Pot going in 
for such a stunner! ‘Rhino, no doubt,’ I says; 
and he says, ‘By the bucketful! Her dad is a 
buffer who can sit down and coin it in batteries. 
And only this kid to put it on; the others belong 
to a different stable. Think of coming for the 
honey-moon down to your place. They tell me 
you keep the big crib empty.’ Well, I only 
shook my head at that, for the old rogue never 
pays his rent; and I asked him when it was to 
be pulled off. ‘Pretty smart,’ he said; but the 
day not named, and he must go first to Lincoln- 
shire, to see about his property there; which I 
happen to know is up the spout to its outside 
value, though he always talks big on the strength 
of it. And no doubt he has got over your grand 
professor with his baronetcy and his flourishing 


estates. That’s about the tune of it, you may 
swear, Kit. Well, how do you like my yarn, my 
boy ?” 


“Sam, it shall never come off,” I cried, with 
a stamp which made the glasses jingle, and the 
stirrup-irons that hung on the wall rattle as if 
a mad horse were between them. “I would 
rather see that innocent young ereature in her 
coffin than married to such a low brute. Why, 
even if she married you, Sam, althongh it would 
be a terrible fall, she would have a man, and an 
honest one, comparatively, to deal with. But as 
to the Crumbly Pot, as you call him—” 

“ Well, old fellow, you mean well,” replied Hen- 
derson, with tranquillity, “though your compli- 
ments are rather left-handed. But you may look 
upon me, Kit, as outof the running. I was taken 
with the girl, 1 won’t deny it. But she didn’t 
take to me, and she took to you. And between 
you and me, I am as sure as eggs that she hasn’t 
got sixpence to bless herself. That wouldn’t suit 
my book; and I am no plunger.” 

“She wants no sixpence to bless herself. She 
is blest without ahalf-penny. And a blessing she 


| will be to any man who deserves her, although 
This was heaping coals of fire on my head, | 
after all that I had done for him, and I said | 


there is none on the face of this earth—” 

“Very well, very well—stow all that. A wo- 
man’s a dark horse, even to her own trainer. 
But I’ve met with just as fine a bit of stuff, a 
lovely young filly down at Ludred. She’s the 
only daughter of the old man there; and if ever 
I spotted a Derby nag, he has got the next one 
in his string this moment. I have not quite 
made up my mind yet, but I think I shall go in 
for her. At any rate, I’m off with the Fairthorn 
lay. Why, there’s a cuss of a woman to deal with 
there, who'd frighten a dromedary into fits, they 
say. I wonder if old Pot knows about it? But 
Pot sha’n’t have her, if I can help it; and you 
may trust me for knowinga thing ortwo. Come, 
let’s strike a bargain, Kit, and stick to it like 
men. Will you help me with the Ludred job, 
if I do all I can for you in the Fairthorn affair ? 
Give me your hand on it, and I am your man.” 

I told him that I did not see at all howI could 
be of any service to him, in his scheme on the 
young lady he was thinking of. But he said that 
I could help him as much as I liked; for a rela- 
tive of mine lived in that village, an elderly lady, 
and highly respected, as she occupied one of the 
best houses in the place; and more than that, it 
belonged to her. It was some years now since 
I had seen her, but she had been kind to me 
when I was at school; and Sam proposed that I 
should look her up, and give a bright account of 
him, and perhaps do more than that; for the 
young lady visited at her house, and valued her 
opinion highly. I now perceived why Henderson 
had become so friendly, and was able to trust him, 
as he had a good motive. Moreover, I had heard 
of his “ lovely filly,” and even seen her when she 
was a child; and I knew that her father (the well- 
known Mr. Chalker) had made a good fortune in 
the racing business, and perhaps would be apt 
to look down upon Sam, from the point of high- 
er standing and better breeding. Being interested 
now in all true love, I readily promised to do all I 
could, and then begged for Sam’s counsel in my 
own case. 

“ Take the bull by the horns,” he said, with his 
usual briskness. “Never beat about the bush; 
that’s my plan, Kit. Go up and see the govern- 
or, and say: ‘I love your daughter; I hear she 
is awfully sat upon at home, and doesn’t even get 
her corn regular. She has taken a great liking to 
me; I know that. And although I am nota great 
gun, and am terribly green, my Uncle Corny is a 
warm old chap; and I shall have all his land and 
money when he croaks. You see, governor, you 
might do worse. And as for old Pot, if you knew 
the old scamp, you’d sooner kill your girl than let 
him have her. Why, he can’t even square his 
bets; and all his land in Lincolnshire is collared 
by the Moseys. Hand her to me, and I'll make 
her a good husband, and you shall come to our 
place, and live jolly, when you can’t stand your, 
devil of a wife no longer.’ Kit, I'll write it down 
for you, if you like. You'll say all that to him, 
exactly as I said it; and if you don’t fetch him, 
turn me out to grass in January.” 

Iwas much amused that Henderson should call 





me “ green,’ and yet be in earnest with such ab- 
surdity as this; which I recommended him (since 
he had such faith in it) to learn by heart, and 
then repeat, with the needful alterations, to the 
gentleman whose daughter he was anxious now 
to win. However, though indignant and fright- 
ened sadly at the news about that vile baronet, 
I was pleased on the whole with Sam’s behavior, 
though not with his last words ; which were these, 
as he left me at the top of the village, and he 
uttered them with much solemnity: “I say, who 
stole the dog? Talk of angels, after that!” 
[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





THE EVOLUTION OF A BONNET. 
BY CAROLINE TICKNOR. 
IL. 


\ EANWHILE Delight was walking briskly 
4 along the shady lane. She felt that she 
had passed through the trying ordeal with suc- 
cess; perhaps her display of pride and spirit had 
made her appear ridiculous, and even now they 
were probably laughing at her; but she did not 
care, They might laugh on the surface, but they 
knew down in their hearts that she had had the 
best of the encounter; and Mr, Boylston had 
really looked quite as if he thought so too. How 
becoming a tennis suit was to him! 

Just at this point she arrived at the cross-roads, 
where, much to her amazement, she encountered 
that very individual turning the corner with a 
calm and unruffled demeanor, which told no tales 
of his brisk run across the fields. Delight, how- 
ever, resented his unlimited assurance, and showed 
none of the surprise which she felt at his sudden 
appearance, but regarded him with perfect in- 
difference. 

“ Are you provoked with me too?” he inquired, 
in an injured tone. “I declare, I am so afraid 
of you that the power of speech has quite de- 
serted me after the magnificent way in which you 
sailed into Mrs. Boylston just now. I’m not sure 
that you will have anything to say to me, though 
I can’t see why I am responsible for people who 
are only my connections by marriage. Please 
may I walk home with you, Miss Moore ?” 

Delight, who had determined upon her course 
of action, replied ironically that she was glad to 
see that fright had not robbed him of the use of 
his legs as well as of his tongue, but that it would 
be quite unnecessary for him to go any farther 
in her direction. 

“T am glad of that,” he responded, gayly. “I 
hate to do necessary things, and I know you do, 
only you won’t acknowledge it. When I walk with 
a pretty girl I do it not because it is necessary, 
but because it is agreeable.” 

“ Agreeable to whom ?” interrupted Delight. 

“To both of us,” replied Boylston, looking into 
her eyes with one of his most irresistible glances. 

“Speak for yourself,” rejoined his companion, 
coolly. 

“ That’s a very dangerous remark to make to 
any impetuous young fellow,” responded he, 
meditatively; “it played the Dickens with poor 
John Alden, you know, and left Miles Standish 
disconsolate.” 

“It is certainly a most unnecessary remark to 
make to you, Mr. Boylston,” said Delight, who 
found it most difficult to remain stern and un- 
bending. 

Boylston decided to try a different tack, so he 
stopped suddenly, and lifting his hat said, grave- 
ly, “If my company is really distasteful to you, 
Miss Moore, I will not thrust it upon you any 
longer, but will bid you good-afternoon.” 

“Good-afternoon,” responded Delight, sweet- 
ly, continuing to walk rapidly away from him, 
and without a glance in his direction. 

This was not satisfactory, however, and Harold 
Boylston started at once after the departing fig- 
ure. ‘‘On second thoughts,” he said, reaching 
her side, “I think I won’t say good-afternoon 
just yet.” 

“Second thoughts are not always the best,” 
replied Delight, greeting his sudden reappearance 
with perfect indifference. 

“T don’t care about their being so always; it 
is enough satisfaction to have them best just 
now,” said Boylston, who saw with much plea- 
sure that a reassuring twinkle was beginning to 
manifest itself in his companion’s eyes. 

“Tt is no use,” she laughed, “I really can’t be 
provoked with you, you’re so absurd.” 

“T don’t know why you should be provoked 
with me,” Boylston protested, with an air of in- 
jured innocence. “I haven’t done anything worse 
than to tell my sister-in-law what I thought of 
her little bric-d-brac transactions, in not the most 
complimentary terms either. Why didn’t your 
aunt snub her, as she deserved, on the spot? I 
do not see how she came to let my worthy con- 
nections indulge in their favorite pastime. I’m 
afraid she has not your spirit. I wish you had 
been there to give them a piece of your mind.” 
There was such an unmistakable ring of sincerity 
in his voice that Delight could not but relent, and 
then, as Aunt Elizabeth must be vindicated, she 
told him all about the bonnet. 

“Tt is a perfect stunner,” cried Boylston, en- 
thusiastically, regarding her with undisguised ad- 
miration, 

“Only my fingers are rather pink still,” said 
Delight, drawing off one of her silk gloves and 
eying her finger tips ruefully. ‘“ But,” she con- 
tinued, “I was very cross to Aunt Elizabeth when 
I came home and found out what she had done. 
I was just horrid, but you can’t think how humil- 
iated I felt.” 

“ Yes, I can,” broke in Boylston, warmly. “I 
know just how you felt; you hated us all, and 
knew that I was just as bad as the rest, only 
worse.” 

“Yes,” assented Delight, frankly, “I thought 
a great many unpleasant things about you, and 





said that I did not care to amuse the summer 
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residents in company with old clocks and candle- 
sticks.” 

“Til renounce my claims to being a summer 
resident and become a native, if you'll only re- 
store me to favor and be friends,” he protested. 

By the time Miss Moore’s gate had been reach- 
ed this request had evidently been granted, and 
Miss Elizabeth, who had been anxiously awaiting 
her niece's return, was most astonished to see her 
come back quite on the best of terms with that 
very same not to be tolerated young man. 

She showed no surprise, however, when Delight 
introduced Mr. Boylston, but invited him to come 
in and rest awhile after his walk, which he did 
without waiting for further urging, and spent a 
good long hour. His last words before leaving 
were, “I shall be on the lookout for that lovely 
red bonnet at the fair to-morrow.” 

When he had gone, Miss Elizabeth listened 
with great interest to the afternoon’s proceed- 
ings. At the end of the recital she drew a long 
sigh of relief. ‘“ But it doesn’t seem as though 
you snubbed the young man much,” she finally 
remarked. 

“TI tried my best, Aunt Lizzie, but he wouldn’t 
be snubbed,” said Delight, thoughtfully. 

That night Mrs. Boylston’s man brought up a 
bundle addressed to Miss Moore, which, when 
opened, was found to contain two platters, a blue 
and white bow], and a pair of brass candlesticks. 

Harold Boylston had promised to escort the la- 
dies to the agricultural fair, and they insisted 
upon his being in constant attendance upon them, 
and upon his telling them all about the horses, 
the cows, and the sheep. Miss Hollis made him 
ask first how many inches the prize squash mea- 
sured, and then how much the largest bunch of 
grapes weighed, while Mrs. Boylston sent him to 
inquire if she could buy any of the prize apples 
afterward, until his much-tried patience quite gave 
way. For in the distance he saw Delight’s red 
bonnet, now pausing beside the fancy sheep, while 
he must needs examine squashes, and then in- 
specting the prize bantams, while his sister-in-law 
dragged him over to look at a kind of lawn mow- 
er that would roll the grass in the most approved 
style. Moreover, his interest in lawn mowers was 
not increased by his knowledge of the fact that 
his own classmate, Charlie Felton, who had proved 
to be old Judge Felton’s nephew, was by Delight’s 
side, and acted as though he expected to remain 
there for the rest of the day. 

He suddenly slipped away, just as Mrs. Boyls- 
ton was looking at the Plymouth Rock hens, and 
hastened toward the fascinating red bonnet. De- 
light seemed very glad to see him, and Felton 
greeted him with evident surprise. 

“Why, where did you come from, Boylston ?” 

‘I’m so glad to see you, Charlie, and my sister 
and Miss Hollis are dying to speak to you. Don’t 
you see them over there? Tl take care of Miss 
Moore while you run over and say how d’ye do.” 

“T should be charmed to see them again, of 
course,” exclaimed Felton, whose countenance, 
however, failed to express the greatest pleasure 
at the immediate prospect; “but I have prom- 
ised to show Miss Moore some of my uncle’s prize 
apples first, so I'll see you a little later,” and Fel- 
ton prepared to move on. 

His friend was not to be thus easily baffled. 
“Tm going to show Miss Moore the giant tur- 
nips,” he persisted, “ while you just speak to my 
sister, See, she is waving her parasol now.” 

There was nothing for Felton to do but to go, 
and his friend smiled with satisfaction at his re 
luctant departure. “Suppose we walk down to 
the end of the grove, where there isn’t such a 
crowd, and where we can cool off,” he suggested. 

‘But you were going to take me to see the 
giant turnips,” protested Delight ; ‘‘ and, besides, 
if we go off there, Mr. Felton will never find us.” 

“T don’t intend that he shall,” was Boylston’s 
mental comment, but he only said: ‘ Oh, I don’t 
think he will have any difficulty. You don’t sup- 
pose that I really wanted to show you giant tur- 
nips, do you? I hate such things. It is bad 
enough for such unpalatable substances as tur- 
nips to exist without their having the effrontery 
to grow to any such unwieldy size. I was only 
trying to offset Felton’s apples. But if you’re so 
interested in those monstrosities, we will go up 
into that hot place and look at them.” 

As Delight expressed no great desire to do so, 
they strolled down through the grove which led 
out of the grounds, and Boylston espied an in- 
viting rustic bench, on which they might rest in 
the shade of the tall pines. 

Felton, meanwhile, had been cordially weleomed 
by Mrs. Boylston and her sister, who at once ap- 
propriated him in a manner he hardly relished 
Harold had disappeared, and he saw no means 
of escape, so he asked the ladies to come up and 
Jook at the prize turnips, where he hoped to en- 
counter that deceitful individual. 

Harold, however, was not in the vicinity of the 
turnips. About this time Mrs, Boylston casually 
remarked, “I wonder what has become of Har- 
old,” and Felton at once rose to the emergency. 

“He is probably having hard work to find us 
in this crowd. Now, if you ladies will take a seat 
on that bench, I will look him up.” 

“Oh, no matter; Mr, Felton,” they exclaimed, 
reassuringly, “don’t trouble yourself about him.” 
They were both more than satisfied with his so- 
ciety. 

“Tt is no trouble at all,” he hastened to as- 
sure them: ‘TI will find him in just one moment,” 
and he dashed off into the yard. 

“What a handsome fellow he is!” commented 
Mrs. Boylston; “‘and so very obliging and ener- 
getic. Now Harold is so lazy.” 

“He is too obliging,” Miss Hollis rejoined. 
“He need not have been so anxious to find Har- 
old; it was just an excuse to get away. I don’t 
see why you wanted to see Harold, when we have 
had so much of his society, and I’m sure he was 
grumpy enough when I asked him about those 
ugly little pigs with their tails all out of curl. 
You see if Mr. Felton comes back with Harold, 














that’s all. What uncomfortable seats these are. 
I wish the man who made them had to sit in 
them for the rest of his life.” 

“There wouldn’t be much rest of his life if he 
did,” replied her sister. 

“ Don’t,” faintly murmured Miss Hollis. “ How 
can you joke in this hot, wretched place?” 

During this time, Felton, who had reached the 
yard, was pausing a moment tothink. “I might 
have known Boylston would skip off and leave 
me for the rest of the day; but I'll get even with 
him on the monopolizing business. He is prob- 
ably down in the grove.” So saying, Felton hast- 
ened in that direction, and was soon rewarded 
by a glimpse of the most attractive red .bonnet 
not far away. 

“Now I call this true enjoyment,” Boylston 
was just saying. ‘This is my first experience of 
agricultural fairs, and I think they are the best 
fun in the world.” 

At this point a most unwelcome voice inter- 
rupted. 

“So this is the way you show Miss Moore prize 
turnips, is it? Boylston, you are a man of excel- 
lent taste.” 

“That’s why I let the turnips alone, 
Harold. 

“Tt is perfect up here in the shade,” continued 
Felton, “and I’m sorry to break up your téte-a- 
téte, but your sister sent me after you, and she 
wants you immediately. I told her I would send 
you back directly. You will find her up there 
by those turnips you spoke of.” 

Harold Boylston rose reluctantly. ‘“ Suppose 
we all go up together to see those apples, Felton ? 
Won’t you come up, Miss Moore ?” 

“No; I think I will cool off a little longer,” 
said Delight, glancing mischievously at Felton, 
who had dropped into Boylston’s seat. “ And 
remember that your sister is waiting for you.” 

Boylston strode off, leaving the field and the 
rustic bench in possession of his friend, who took 
no pains to conceal his pleasure. 

Mrs. Boylston and Miss Hollis saw him ap- 
proach through the crowd. “ Here we have been 
sitting alone on this board for a perfect age,” 
they both cried. ‘‘ What have you done with Mr. 
Felton ?” 

“What did you send him after me for? 
Couldn’t you do without me for a few minutes ? 
Felton knows a sight more about pigs and tur- 
nips than Ido. I did my part hunting up an in- 
teresting man for you, and it’s not my fault if 
you can’t hold on to him for five minutes. I 
couldn’t very well chain him up for you.” 

‘I didn’t send him for you, Harold. I just 
said I wondered what had become of you, and 
off he rushed ; but I supposed, of course, he would 
come back.” 

“T told you he wouldn’t,” put in her sister. 
“And now, Harold, please find the wagonette 
and drive us home. I am tired to death of ani- 
mals and vegetables, and I think agricultural fairs 
are perfectly horrid. I have been once to see 
what they were like, and now that I know I shall 
never come again.” 

Harold found the horses without a word, and 
drove them home in solemn silence. Mrs. Boyls- 
ton was most enthusiastic about the lovely view 
as they drove along, but he was only conscious 
that he had left Felton in possession of the rus- 
tic seat and the bewitching owner of the red 
bonnet. 

Felton had always spent his vacations with his 
uncle in Hornbridge, and he and Delight were 
old friends. This time he had only run down 
for two or three days, and Boylston learned with 
pleasure the following day that he had gone back 
to town. 

During the weeks which followed, Boylston be- 
same what Miss Elizabeth termed “steady com- 
pany.” He and Delight were the best of friends, 
and as her vacation had begun, he had ample 
chance to indulge in ideal drives, walks, and 
talks. But the best of friends must part, and 
the brightest days will end, and Harold’s good 
times were brought to a close by a telegram from 
his father, which announced that his immediate 
presence in town was both desirable and neces- 
sary. He had really forgotten during the last 
few weeks that there were such words as time 
or town. Now he suddenly realized how very 
pleasant it had all been, and how he should miss 
Delight’s dark eyes and enchanting smile. He 
tried to persuade himself, however, that it was 
all a fleeting summer episode. He should not 
think so much about Delight when he was once 
in town, and she—she would forget him, of course, 
very soon. Would she? This last thought did 
not give him the satisfaction that he had ex- 
pected to derive from it. He decided to take the 
evening train up to the city, and in the afternoon 
he went up and bade Delight and Miss Elizabeth 
good-by. Delight too his announcement with 
a calmness which did not please him as it should 
have done, and she was provokingly silent while 
Miss Elizabeth protested_how much they should 
miss him. He had determined to leave in the 
highest of spirits, in which they were to share; 
but his efforts did not seem to be crowned with 
success, and his jokes failed to call forth a re- 
sponsive glance from Delight’s abstracted gaze. 
At last he rose to go. 

“T shall look for a continuation of my good 
times next summer, Miss Moore,” he said, shak- 
ing hands with Delight. 

‘“‘Good-by, Mr. Boylston. We shall always be 
glad to see you,” she replied, clearly, steadily re- 
turning his searching look. And Boylston, lift- 
ing his hat, walked rapidly down through the 
long rows of hollyhocks, which he fancied closed 
behind him, shutting him out from all that was 
best and most beautiful. 

His sister was not going back to town until 
the following week. Having packed his valise 
and swallowed a hasty supper, he set out for the 
station, after refusing the ladies’ offer to drive 
him down to the train, as he hoped that the walk 
would make him feel better. By the time he 
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reached the station, however, he felt much worse. 
If Delight had cared anything for him she could 
not have said good-by so calmly. Would she 
forget him as soon as he had gone? He knew 
that he could not forget her for one moment, nor 
could he deceive himself longer on that score. 
He loved her, and always should love her, not 
less as time went on, but more and more. How 
unfeeling he had been to leave without a word! 
He deserved her utmost scorn. 

While he stood waiting for the down train, the 
train from the city came in, and he caught sight 
of Felton alighting with bag, fishing tackle, and 
tennis racquet. He had come down for his va- 
ration. 

“‘ How d’y do, Boylston 2” he called out, cheer- 
fully. ‘So you’re off on the eight-o’clock train, 
are you?” 

Boylston’s feelings underwent a sudden change. 
A wild jealousy took possession of him, and with 
it came a sudden determination. The eight-o’clock 
train was rapidly coming into sight. 

“T say, Felton,” he cried, grasping him by the 
hand. 

“What is it?” demanded Felton. 

“Go up and spend the evening with my worthy 
relatives. I had to rush off quite suddenly, and 
I fancy that they are quite upset. I'll be ever- 
lastingly grateful if you'll go there to-night, Char- 
lie.” 

Felton hesitated. He had meant to stroll over 
to the Moores’, but he would have time enough, 
now that Boylston had gone, so he promised and 
departed. 

Harold entered the station and deposited his 
bag in the waiting-room. When he emerged upon 
the platform again, the last car of the down train 
was just disappearing from view. 

“Lost your train, Mr. Boylston ?” queried the 
station-master. 

“Yes,” he replied, calmly. “There is nothing 
now till the midnight train, is there ?” 

Delight was sitting on her favorite step, with 
her head resting among the honeysuckles. She 
had just returned from a walk to a neighbor’s, 
where she and Miss Elizabeth had been invited to 
tea. She had pleaded a headache, and had come 
home, leaving her aunt to enjoy herself with the 
others. 

The moon was slowly rising above the hills, 
but Delight was quite unconscious of the fact. 
Two large tears were rolling down her cheeks as 
she sat there silent and motionless, In her hand 
she held her red bonnet, which she had taken off ; 
she looked at it scornfully, and at last tossed it 
impatiently on to the step by her side, and buried 
her face in the honeysuckles. 

Can Aunt Lizzie have returned so soon? She 
must not find her erying. 

“ Good-evening, Miss Moore, 
takable voice. 

“Why, Mr. Boylston, where did you come 
from ?” she said, faintly, sinking back into the 
depths of the vines. 

“From the station, to be sure. I lost the eight- 
o'clock train, you see,” he added, “so [thought I 
would come up and say good-by over again.” 

“Was the first good-by so pleasant that you 
wanted a repetition?” she murmured, smiling 
faintly. 

“No, it was not,” he exclaimed, quite fiercely, 
sitting down on the step beside her, but he rose 
again immediately. ‘“ What is this?’ he cried, 
producing a much-flattened object. 

“My bonnet,” she responded, beginning to 
laugh. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” he said, holding it up and 
regarding it ruefully. ‘“ That lovely bonnet !” 

“It’s no matter,” laughed Delight; “for I had 
decided to indulge in a new one.” 

Boylston still held it up mournfully ‘“ There 
can never be another as pretty or as interesting. 
You may get a very beautiful one, but you can 
never have another bonnet like this one. I 
shall never feel the same toward any other bon- 
net. Delight,” he cried, impetuously, “have you 
been crying? You were just a little sorry to 
have me go? I could not go until I had made 
sure of that. Dearest, I love you. Will you be 
my wife?” 
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When Miss Elizabeth returned later in the 
evening, she was more than astonished to find 
that the recently departed Boylston was not on 
his way to the city, and that Delight’s headache 
was entirely cured. 

And Felton, true to his word, spent a long and 
quiet evening with Mrs. Boylston and her sister, 
after assuring them that he had left Harold just 
boarding the eight-o’clock train. It was a great 
satisfaction to him to feel that his friend was 
safely back in town. 

And Harold Boylston thought kindly of Felton 
as he stepped aboard the midnight train. “I 
never appreciated before,” he said to himself, 
“what a first-rate fellow Felton is.” 

THE END. 





THE CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


VERY grave matter, indeed, has become 

the quality of the reading furnished to our 
young people. In families where newspapers en- 
ter freely, even the casual reader who takes them 
up and glances them over carelessly cannot fail 
to get a knowledge of the world that if it does 
no harm does no good either. There are fami- 
lies, indeed, where the children are allowed cer- 
tain columns of a single paper only, but such pro- 
hibition is often as dangerous as its opposite. A 
notion prevails in many minds that the young 
must have reading furnished to them where the 
subject has been written down to their compre- 
hension, forgetting that all our growth comes 
from struggle upward, and that it is really a great 
deal better, after the taste for reading has been 
once formed, to have the book or the subject just 
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one degree advanced beyond the moment’s taste 
or fanev. Much of the formation of taste in this 
matter devolves upon the motlier, the annt, the 
to it that models of 
purity and wholesomeness are presented and ob- 


elder sister; and if they 





served, rather than those which are debilitating 
to the mental fibre, and thus noxious, a habit will 
be formed that in time will instinctively reject all 
that is not distinetively ennoblir g and does not 
feed the better portion of the mind and nature 


Puerilities are much in vogue to-day; but their 


influence is vicious because it is weakening, anc 
Children can be trained 
to care as much for one of Parkman’s histories, 
with all its tale of daring and doing, as for any 
paper-covered story of a cow-boy’s adventures, 
as much for the Midswnmer Night s Dream, with 
its wit and poetry and pathos and music, as for 


anv tawdry story in which bov and girl love has 





in so much degrading. 


part, as much for the sounding sentences of the 
Old Testament and of Ossian as for any sense 
less jingle; and while they will derive now as 


is from the other, and 
eventually more, the better kind will give plea 


much pleasure from one 


sure on a loftier plane, and will cause the mind 
to reach up instead of down, It is high time 
that the heads of families looked into this subject 
in some measure, especially since the eager mind 
of childhood must be fed, and wi 
ever comes in its way if nothing is furnisl 
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with design. Such oversight is not so easy a 





task that it can be despised as too trivial to be 


undertaken, for in the myriad of publications for 
children and those just escaping childhood, it is 
a serious effort to kee p au courant ; an iso doubt 


ful is the character of many of them, if not as to 
intention, yet as to injurious quality without in 
tention, that in the supervision one has to become 
acquainted with a mass of rubbish in order to 
eliminate it, and finds it a work of time and 
thought not always pleasurable. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lovisa.—There can 
wedding: 


d of honor ata 


she walks alone front of the bride, and 








standing beside her at tar, holds her bouquet 
when the wedding ring is being put on. The bride- 
maids precede the maid of honor, and follow e 
ushers. At the reception they stand near the 
and assist in receiving the guests 

Mus. W. A. S.—Get cashmere the color of your silk 






and use it fora pointed waist and jxbot 
lower skirt of your silk. Have a yoke, cx 
sleeves of the silk. 

Q. E. D.—The bride’s family furnish the invitations 
to the wedding. 

Boston Grru.—Get a striped camel's-hair travelling 
dress like the tailor gown illustrated on page 701 of 
this paper. Fora reception dress have white armure 
or brocade with a princesse train, and trim the front 
with lace. 

Eivven Rep.—Use black vandyked passemente 
on the pointed waist, full sleeves, and at foot of the 
straight skirt of vour Eiffel red dress. Read hints in 
Bazar No. 37, Vol. XXII 

S.G Bangs are still worn; they are full and thick, 
but too short to conceal the forehead. 
small bags are worn for use, not style, and are hung 
on the left side. Fringe is iin in fashion. 

Anxious.—Wear atrained dress (your wedding dress, 
if you wish to pay a compliment) at an afternoon re- 
ception given you by your husband's mother. You 
husband should wear a Prince Albert coat. Find a 
swers at length to all other queries about calls, tea 
gowns, etc., in Manners and Social Usages, which will 
be sent you from this office on receipt of $1 25 


ar, and full 











“Satchels” or 








Rutu.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 39, 
Vol. XXIL Trim with pointed guipure lace and white 
ribbon. Get a striped camel's-hair travelling dress, 


and make by designs for tailor gowns illustrated in 
Bazar 

Mizrau.—Tan-colored low shoes, with stockings to 
match, have been worn for several summers ; 
pers you mention are also used. Send your card to 
the hostess on the day of the wedding in another town, 
Use darker velvet to trim your lavender tea gown. 

Kir anv Kerry.—Your ideas about the green silk 
and lace dress are excellent, but you should have t 
colored Suéde gloves instead of mitts. The brocade 
would look better with black silk, or with cloth or 
cashmere the color of the ground instead of black 
net. 

F.orenor G.—The point at the back of your waist 
should be short, but if it does not fit, you might have 
a pointed velvet or jet girdle, or lengthen it by ribbon 
folded along to fall below the edge of the entire waist, 
and fastened on the left side in a bow or rosette, 

Sunsoriser.—Read abont travelling dresses and 
black silks in New York Fashions of Bazar No, 38, 
Vol. XXII. 

Romota.—Accordion - pleated skirts w still be 
made of fabrics that are of sufficiently light weight 
for them. 

No. 20.—Have a sofa and two large chairs in your 
parlor upholstered to match, then have all the others 
different—some with plush, others with tapestry, but 
all harmonizing. Mahogany is In favor for the par- 
lor, and you can have variety in small tables, an easel, 
and a cabinet for bric-A-brac. Get an oak buffet and 
a table for your dining-room, with a large rug carpet ; 
a handsome sofa and screen will complete its furnish- 
ing. 

c. V. D.—The bridegroom’s gloves should match 
those worn by the bride. His necktie is of any light 
color that is becoming 

Mrs. M. L.—Germantown is a serviceable yarn. You 
will find the crochet illustration quite as accurate to 
work from asa sample. Buta very little patience in 
comparing the directions with the illustration will 
soon familiarize you with the terms used, 

Stovt Lapy.—You will find the recipe for salted 
almonds in Bazar No. 8, Vol, XXL, in the “* Answers to 
Correspondents.” 

A. G. J.—We cannot give monograms at individual 
requests. 

O.v Sussoxiser.—A hem-stitched hem is sewed 
from left to right instead of from right to left as in an 
ordinary hem. Draw ont several threads; the num- 
ber drawn out and the number taken in, grouped in 
the hem, should correspond. Fasten to the fold or 
edge of the hem at the left end of the work. Insert 
the needle to the right of, say four loose threads, 
bring it under and out again to the left of them, and 
tighten the stitch; insert the needle in the edge of 
the hem directly above whereit went in first, and draw 
the stitch; take a stitch around the next four loose 
threads to the right as at first; take a stitch through 
the fold of the hem in a line with where it went in be- 
fore; continue in this manner 

H. M. L.—In the circumstances you are under no 
obligation to call on the bride. 

T. H. T.—Issue your invitations in the usual way, 
and invite the young friends you wish to compliment 
to receive with you; have them stand beside you, and 
present each of your guests to them as he or she ar- 
rives and comes to greet you 

O.p Sunsoniser. —Read the chapter on Letters and 
Letter Writing in Manners and Social Usages, which 
will be sent you from this office on receipt of $1 25. 
A pretty house dress for an elderly lady or for one who 
is young was given on page 680, Bazar No. 38, Voi 
XXIL. 
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THE VOICE. 

F all the telltale signs whereby 
QO character may be divined by the 
student of human nature, the most re- 
liable, perhaps, is to be found in the 
voice. For one versed in that science 
the arts of the most accomplished dis- 
sembler may be brought to naught 
through the detection in his utterance 
of a single false note, though every 
other be in complete accord with the 
sentiment expressed. It is also less 
under control than any of the features, 
though the mouth, its gateway, has, it 
is true, but little the advantage over it 
in this respect. A tremor in the voice, 
while the countenance has remained 
impassive, has often sufficed to betray 
the secret it had used all its eloquence 
to guard. In a sympathetic voice 
there exists a spell denied to the most 
attractive feature of the face. We 
may look into the brightest of eyes, on 
the most classic of noses, a mouth that 
is the very bow of Cupid’s self, un- 
moved, but who can listen to the sweet 
vibrations of a voice that speaks from 
heart to heart without feeling himself 
irresistibly attracted to its owner? 
And not seldom does the heart thus 
surrender itself captive to the spell—a 
conquest apt to prove more lasting than 
any founded on mere charm of feature, 
for the fairest face will fade long be- 
fore a voice whose sweetness springs 
from the depths of its owner's nature 
loses its magic power to move. And 
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ent savage tribes might render them- 
selves tolerably intelligible to each 
other by its means, without either un- 
derstanding a single word of the oth- 
e:’s language. But expressive as the 
voice is by nature, it is also susceptible 
of a high degree of cultivation. The 
nasal voice, the falsetto voice, the gut- 
tural voice, are very much the result of 
habit, and might have been rendered 
flexible, full, and sweet if proper pains 
had been taken to correct in their own- 
ers in childhood those vicious tenden- 
cies. There are some defects in the 
voice, however, that can only be cured 
by going straight to the root from 
which they spring. The shrill voice of 
the shrew can never be modulated into 
accents that fall agreeably on the lis- 
tener’s ear until the shrewish temper 
itself is sweetened; the loud, harsh 
tones of the habitually angry man will 
continue to be a source of terror and 
annoyance to his friends so long as the 
violence of his disposition remains un- 
checked. The high-pitched treble of 
the frivolous school-girl will sadden 
and disgust more earnest natures until 
the lessons of life shall have broadened 
and deepened in her the channels of 
feeling and of thought. How impor- 
tant is it, then, that the education of the 
voice should begin early in life—with 
the very first words which the baby’s 
lips have learned toframe. The “no!” 
uttered with a clinching of the little 
hands and a scream in answer to a re- 


; ss as SF quest or a command should be received 
as in the voice are to be foun e as the indication of a temper that 
sweet indications as to the moral na- a needs firm but gentle pre for the 
ture, so is it quick to reveal the con- FS Tee es lesson of gentleness is to be learned 
dition of the physical Fatigue, illness, ne only from gentleness. The querulous 
anxiety, all make themacives felt in accents of fretfulness or complaint on 
the voice before their effects become every trifling occasion of disappoint- 
visible in the languid step, the haggard ment or annoyance should be corrected 
face, the sunken eye. So eloquent, in- before they become the confirmed ut 
deed, is the human voice that most of terance of the habitual fault-finder; 
the emotions may be expressed by it the rude and boisterous demands of 
alone without the aid of speech, The the school-boy should be firmly refused 
groan of anguish, the ery of terror, the until conveyed in polite and respectful 
inarticulate ee - pee “ terms, lest the self-willed boy merge 
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7 oe Lange deer tithe 5 of differ- Fig. 2.—Square ror Borper or Taste Cover, Fic. 1.—Fuit Size insensibly into the tyrannical and over- 











Fig. 1.—Gin’s Crocagr Care.—|See Fig. 2, Page 708 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Lapy's Crocurr Carr.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 32. 





Sroo. with Appitiquz Emproipery. 
For design and description see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 65. 





Fig. 1.—Kery or Trinket Basket.—{See Figs. 
2 and 3, Page 708.] 
For description see Supplement. 


Foorsroo. with AppLiquz Emprorpery. 
For design and description see Supplement, No. XIIL., Fiy;. 6 





Fig. 3.—Crocuxt Epeine ror Lapy's Cart, Fic. 1. Fig. 1.—Tasie Cover wits Mosarc Borper.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 2.—Derau or Crocuet-work ror Lapy's 
Fuuu Siz. For description see Supplement. 


Carr, Fig. 1.—Fut Size. 
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bearing man. And above all should pains be taken to cultivate 
the voice of the girl just budding into womanhood, that she may 
then acquire the charm of a low sweet voice, “ that most excel- 
lent thing in woman,” as Shakespeare has it. Then it is that 
little asperities of temper are apt to crop out that lend a shrill- 
ness to the speech that should be foreign to the sweet and gra- 
cious time of girlhood. Then should the voice be trained to 
fuller and richer utterances, to softer and more harmonious ac- 
cords—and here the study of vocal music may properly find a 
place—for what is at first but a habit becomes #1 last a second 
nature, and the qualities of gentleness and grace in the expres- 
sion of which the growing girl is trained will end by taking root 
in her nature, and blossoming at last into fragrant and unfading 
bloom. 





IN PANOPLY. 


N youth when the blood runs riot in the veins, when health 
and strength are at their perihelion, old age seems some- 

thing as remote and as impossible as the myths“of early hu- 
manity. Other people are old, have been old, may be old 
again, but we ourselves—it is an absurdity; so much of an ab- 
surdity that we not only cannot bring ourselves to think of it, 
but do not entertain a thought regarding it. The world would 
not be quite the world it is if there were no old people in it— 
grandmothers, dignitaries, and the like; but they are all as for- 
eign to our inmost perception regarding our own possibilities 
as if they belonged to Saturn or Uranus. In middle life the 
truth begins to break through the cloud of hope and joy and 
animal spirits with which we have been surrounded; we see 
then that we are started on a road whose only destination, phy- 
sically speaking, is gray hair, decrepitude, and the grave. But 
the way is long, is beguiled still by many pleasures, is a soft 
and gentle one, and the progress all but imperceptible. And 
who knows what may happen yet ? 

It is when just past middie-age that the charm breaks, the 
spell is gone, and we suddenly perceive that all at once we are 
old. No matter if we are not yet decrepit, have not yet our full 
complement of white hairs, we see that youth has forsaken us, 
has gone over to the enemy, and we are seized with an inex- 
pressible melancholy. In our inner consciousness, without the 
outward statement even to ourselves, we are already bidding 
farewell to the things that have been our delight. Joyousness, 
the bubble of happy spirits, has already bidden farewell to us 
with the first touch of that wand which ordains the decay of 
animal powers, with the knowledge that has come to us of the 
trouble of the world, with the experience of our own slight or 
serious sorrows. We no longer take pleasure in our old plea- 
sures, we recognize the fact and grieve for it; that which was a 
part of ourselves is so no longer, it is already gone; emotions, 
thrills, heart-beats that once were ours, have all become things 
to be remembered, not now to be experienced. All this is piti- 
able with the sense of losing one’s grasp on the things of life 
and the visible world; it would seem as if it were sadness and 
suffering enough; but at just this time the way begins to go 
among graves, and one step after another is beside and over the 
soft swells of the mounds that cover the beloved; it becomes a 
rough and difficult path to tread, 
the feet and the heart weary. 
Was it for this that one came 
into the world, took up one’s 
burdens, and went forward light- 
heartedly and full of trust and 
gladness? Is this the end and 
no more—this, with the world al- 
ready emptied of delight before 
the threescore and ten of doom 
has arrived? Is this the sum 
and end of the joy of being ? 

And the answer is that to the 
voluntary perception it is the end 
or not as one will, alarming as 
the answer sounds, If one lives 
and has lived solely to the uses 
and purposes of earth, solely to 
the senses, the lust of the eye 
and the pride of the flesh, then, 
when the senses fail, what else 
is left? If the body fails, then 
the delights of the body are cer- 
tainly no more; if digestion re- 
fuses to wait on appetite, and 
appetite itself faints, there is an 
end of the fruits of the earth for 
that appetite and that digestion ; 
if the eye dims, there is an end 
of the beauty of the earth for 
that eye; if the ear dulls, all the 
chords of nature’s harmony or 
of art’s shall sound in vain, there 
is no more music for that ear. 
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Reprncote Frock ror Gir. FROM 
9 to 11 Years orp.—Back. 
[For Front, see Front Page. } 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IIL, Figs, 16-28. 
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Evenina TOImLerre. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Ciorn Tatton Gown.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 708. | 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 33-44. 











.—CasuMERE Gown. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. U., Figs. 10-15. 


The gist of all human things has come to an end, and only the 
superhuman remains, Then it is that if one has been living 
for others the reward for self comes in; one is not left like 
the mythical last man on a blackening and dying planet, but 
one lives still in the lives where one’s hopes and joys have all 
been centred, As true as it was concerning the giving of alms 
in‘the old earl’s epitaph, “ What I spent I had; that I gave I 
have,” it is every day concerning the giving of one’s self, and 
every thought and deed that has been done for others bears 
satisfaction and fruit. We have learned to beh appy in making 
others so; there is no other happiness left for us; but see, we 
still have that. We have ceased to live for ourselves? But 
we are alive, thrilling, feeling, hoping, fearing, enjoying, in the 
hopes and fears and joys of others, as we have thrown ourselves 
into them with all our strength when strength was ours. Where 
we went when we might, there we find ourselves to-day; where 
we sowed, we reap; that we gave, we have. We are not mere 
worthless, helpless wrecks to be washed to pieces now by the 
waves; life is not exhausted of all gratification and comfort; 
we are of use; life is sweet; we are happy in the life left us to 
live, for we have forgotten ourselves and we are living in others, 
It.is the fabled elixir of youth made real. Dr. Faustus’s was 
not half so potent; there was a last drop to his; the draught 
of this reaches among the infinities, 

Nor is this the only defence of mortals to the advance of old 
age and its destructive forees. There is a mail worn against 
its bitterest assaults by those who in their prime, or who at 
any time, indeed, have looked so far beyond that the things of 
this life, if they have not dwindled, have at least assumed the 
true proportions beside the things of the eternal life; a mail 
which is, indeed, no less than a separating atmosphere, that 
nothing like loss of physical health and strength and joy can 
penetrate, an atmosphere like that with which the poets of 
antiquity surrounded their gods and goddesses as they walked 
Beauty fades from the earth, strength abandons the body, but 
the eye and the heart have been fixed upon the beauty and 
strength that are eternal; and sorrow falls upon them stingless 





’ 
and loss and age are powerless to do them harm, for they have 
begun here the life that is beyond sorrow and loss— the life ever 
lasting. 





THE GOLDEN APPLE. 


g Lae quince, which is not generally regarded as a fruit of 





very precious or elegant character, is nevertheless ont 





possessing more uses than most of the fruits of its family In 
cookery it is exceedingly piquant when simply baked in an oven 
and sprinkled with sugar; it makes a delicious 
marmalade, and a jelly of great de 
throat troubles. Its cores and 
agreeable eating even after long drying, and they are full of a 


preserve, a Hne 





le x ; 
hiy valued in 


seeds have been found te he 








mucilaginous substance which, owing to its demulcent nature, is 


valuable in bronchial troubles and coughs, which diluted is used 








in various eye-washes, and which is largely compounded in 
what is called bandoline, lately as popular a dressing for the 
hair as the perfumed pomades were once. Meanwhile the 
beauty afforded us by the quince is especially remarkable; in 
1 of the fruit- 
being covered 





spring the b 
producing kind 
with large-petaled blossoms of 
ite pale pink and a 
most delicate perfume, and the 
bush of the species whose fruit 
is not used bearing blossoms of 
a flaming scarlet, which gives it 
great value as an ornamental 
shrub; while in autumn the 
great spheres of downy gold 
seem fairly to steam with a spicy 
fragrance of indescribable rich- 
ness. The quince is a Southern 
growth, found wild in Africa 
and Asia, and it is celebrated 
throughout Oriental literature. 
No list of delectable fruits is 
complete without it there, and 
its aroma fills the pages of the 





an exq 





ights, while in classic 
affairs it has as many advocates 
as the orange in claiming to be the 


Golden Apple of the Hesperides. 





SMALL FEET. 


J proudest boast among 
Cuban women is the dainty 
smallness of their feet. They re- 
quire nothing larger in the way of 
foot-gear than number one size 
for American women. This pe 
culiar endowment is_ perfectly 
natural; no pinching or pressure 
of any kind is used 





SMOCKED CLOAK FoR GIRL rROM 


5 To 7 Years otp.—Fronr. 
[For Back, see Front Page ] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-9. 
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STIEFEL’S BIRCH TAR AND SULPHUR SOAP. 


¥ on the cure of ekin diseases and the improvement 
the com] Hexion 


f Prepared in popersens recom- 
nended by the best dermatologists by J. D. Stiefel, 
Offen bac Germany For sale by drugyists at 25 


cents a ¢ 


ke. W.H. Somerrenin & Co., 170 William 






Stre ty wrk, Sole Loporters. 

Sen a little book describing a variety of 
Stiefel’s Me licated Soaps of great utility in treating 
the skin [Adt 





CHAPPED HANDS AND ROUGH SKIN 
Impossible if you use Cornseni’s Benzotn Soar, Y 
cents. Drugyists, or Box 2148, New York.—[ 4 dv.} 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
Mas. Winstow's Sooruina Syrer for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea 25 cents a bottle.—[Adp.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


breaklast Coced 


Is er op yee | eeee and 
tt is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
} SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 







Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


2 VW Ssouh 


BEST LI N E NS | 


Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., 


Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY YARD OF PIECB GOODS AND EVERY 
TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS. 


BARRY'S ©." 
ik “Ticopherous 


FOR 


hy es THE HAIR 


Exquisitely perfum- 
ed. Removes all im- 
purities from the scalp, 
prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes the 
hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. Price 
50 cents. All Druggists. 

BARCLAY & C0., 44 Stone St.,N.¥. City. 










Mme. THOMPSON’ Ss 


Kesmio Preparations 


Triumphant. 


endorsed and used by the 
EXCLUSIVE 400. 
Sold with the guarantee to 
refund the money if not per- 
. fectly satisfactory. Send for 
Cvrscoour on Hare Dressing as now worn by NK W 
YORK BELLES. 


Mrs. C. ‘THOMPSON, 


224 _Fitth Avenue, New York. 


FREEMAN'S BLONDINE 


without injury keeps child- 
ren’s or adults’ Blonde Eair 
their natural color like 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY’S 
and turns hair of any color 
a natural Blonde. Beware of 
that sold by the ounce, gen- 
erally acid spoiling the hair. 
If your druggist hasn't the 
genuine, in sealed bottles, 
FREEMAN, Perfumer, 523 E.1528t.New York or Cin'ti, 0: 
willsend postpaid $1. bottle, 6 for $5. Send for circulars. 


“PARTED BANG” 









Made of natural >» | 
e of natur fural OUSLY Har. 


guarn 

Sho wear thelr hair parted, $6 
to size and color. 
an we with prep’n 


sen 
the m 





E. «Burnham, 71 71 Statest enti Music Hall)Chicago 
Our g@ Ourmammoth iustrated circular on Dress 
Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys 


FRE tem. Address Reed Magic Seale Co.. Quincy, LiL 
Fine Complexion, 


Because they are universally | 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold onli, in cans, 

Royat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 








THE WONDERFUL MERITS, WHICH IT ALONE 
POSSESSES HAVE GIVEN ELECTRO-SILICON 
A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, AND OBTAINED 
FOR IT A PERMANENT PLACE IN NEARLY ONE 
MILLION HOUSEHOLDS. 

YOUR ADORESS ON A POSTAL MAILED TO US 

OBTAINS FOR You, WITHOUT CHARGE, 

ENOUGH TO TEST ITS MERITS, OR 15CTS. IN 

STAMPS A FULL SIZED BOX, POST-PAID. 

Sold Everywhere. Beware of Imitations. 

THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN ST., N.Y. 


‘(JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


Ladies! 


ORIZA CLOTH, “ The Rational Complexion Beau- 

tifier,”’ removes Pimples, Comedones, Crowsfeet, Sallowness 
and Humors; prevents Wrinkles; produces Natural, Rosy and 
Plump Cheeks, and renders the skin soft, clear andsmooth. 
Easy to use, absolutely harmless and always 
effective. No Drugs, Paints or Powders, but a simple appll- 
ance that never fails to beautify. By mail, (sealed) 80¢., 2 for 
50c. J. P. BEERS, Drauggist, New Haven, Conn., Est’b'd 1844. 
References: Any Physician in New Haven. Mention this paper 











YOU WILL SAVE MONEY, 
Time. Pain, Trouble, 
and will CURE 


CATARRH 


BY USING 


Ely’s Cream Balm. 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N.Y. 


-G375,A DAY fecavasanar iets tens 


at once. Franklin Co., Richmond, Va. 





SUPE RELU OUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
eifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfige- 
urements from face and 
hody, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
accomplish. Address Mme. Juian, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIOM 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without 
the use of the knife. Books with complete informa- 
tion mailed free. Address 


Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, 
| 
| 





North Adams, Mass. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES 
Establishment in the World 
for the treatment of Hair and Scalp, 


Eczema, Moles, Warts, =, Gapergoots Hair, 

Birthmarks, Moth. Freckles, Tan, Wrink 

Red Nose, Red Veins, Oily Skin, 

hex Nee tg Meg mene Scars, Pit- 
- a ‘acial Dev lopment, etc, Send 
10 cts for 128-page book a all skin 

. impe rfections ne their treatmen P 

: OHN H. WOODSURY, 125 

West 42d wees | New York City, N. ¥. 


Smooth, Soft Skin, 





Packer’s Tar Soap, used every aa with warm water and 
2.oderately rough wash-cloth, renders the skin soft, smooth, and 


supple, and improves the complexion. 


Chafing, and Redness ; 
cents. Druggists. 
for sample 4 cake, to 


It prevents Chapping, 


cures Itching, Dandruff, Acne, etc. 25 
Mention Bazar, and send 10 cents in stamps 


’ 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton Street, N. Y. 







HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XXIL, NO. 40. 


Y | Nicholson’s 
Liquid Bread 


Is sold largely throughout the Union andabroad. 
Is an absolutely pure malt extract of delicious 
taste. Its health-restoring qualities are wonder- 
ful. An excellent liquid food for the sick or well, 

Recommended by physicians for debility, ex- 
haustion, and wasting diseases. Also to nursing 
mothers ‘and infant invalids. An excellent ap 
petizer. An aid to digestion. A valuable re 
Storative and constructive with lowest alcoholic 
development. Choicest materfals used in its 
manufacture, and ripened by time. 

Medicaland popular experience has proved the 
Extract of Malt a most Me te able tonic or remedial 
preparation, which is freely prescribed by phy- 
sicians, especially where the nervous or physical 
systems are injured by disease or overwork. 

Sold by all tL Grocers and Druggists. 








Cuticura Remeoes Cure 
Skin ano Biooo Diseases 
From Pimpces to Scrorura. 


No PEN OAN DO JUSTIOR TO THE FSTREM IN WHIOH | 
4% the Curioura Remepigs are held by the thou- | 
sands upyn thousands whose lives have been made 
happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, | 
scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and | 
blood, with loss of hair, 

Coutiouna, the great Skin Cure, and Curiouna Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Cutiouna Rrsotvent, the new Blood Puri- | 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of | 
skin and biood disease, from pimples to scrofula. | 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Soar, | 
25c.; Resorvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrgx Dave | 
an» Curmioar Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ | 
| 
| 








THE 







GREATAMERICAN ous ADIES to_ get 


rders for our celebrated Teas, 





Coftees and EMI Powders. 
: nt br GET PREMIUM 27, 
ae =6©Pimples, Vathhente, chapped and oil “Ga For full particulars address 
z= skin prevented by ‘Conoves Soar. J “ea P.O. Box 289, New York,N.¥ 





USIC tanght without a teacher. We guarantee that 
any one who can read, can play the piano or organ 
at sight with our new system. 12 pieces, besides in- 
structions, only 60 cents, by mail. Regular price, $1.00. 
Circulars free. Address Burde' t Music Co., Lynn, Mass, 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 
\ ness speedily cured by Curiovra Anti-Pain 
Prasrer, the ouly pain-killing plaster. 


REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


and 
embraces the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 
 BARBOUR’S | , my 




















IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety, 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Buttou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 





Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


The Promenade: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
REMOVES BLOTCHES, DUST, REDNESS AND 
GREASE FROM THE SKIN AFTER EXPOSURE 
TO THE AIR IN WALKING, DRIVING OR 
TRAVELLING. 


in the high Court of Hustice.—Gosnell v. Durrant. On Jan. ‘ 
887, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Perpetual Injunction with conta 

pd hw Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from infringing Mess 

Jolin Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade-Mark CHERRY BL ossoM. 


L.. SHAW, 


54 West 14th st., 
Near 6th Ave., New York, 


Procter & GAMBLE, SKELETON WAVES or BANGS, patented 
November 15, 1887; feather-light, life-like, and beauti- 
— — hep “INCIN y ful: requires no dressing; do notriportear. SK EL= 
pennhiinnmatiadinasilie CINCINNATI, O. | eEGN WIGS AND TOUPEES made uf bent 
tiful, wavy hair. MY SWIPCHES are unequalled 
" Wrinkles, Black- for price aud beauty. Immense assortment of gray 
heads, Pimples, | and white hair. 
Freckles, — Pitting» HAIR -CUTTING, curling, shampooing, and 
Moles, and Super u- dyeing on the premise< by the best French artists. 
wous Hair permanent- | “RUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
ly removed. Flesh ee or reduced. Complex- | ©. g, or Cocoanut Balm. for the complexion, is cre- 
oe y ——— a we es _ Lashes re aling a great sensation throughont the world. $1.00 
and restore nteresting Book (sent sealec cts, yer bottle. EX’ TRACT of FURKISH ROSE 
Mme. Velaro, 414 W. 47th St., N. ¥. City. LEA VES, indelible tint, for the face and lips. Fine 
Mention this payer. as the blush of the rose. 1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

Gennine AUBURNINE for turning Gray or 
Bleached and Faded Hair to that Beautiful Golden 
Auburn. Will not rub off. Price, $2.00 per bottle, 
Positively not injurious. 

ONLY ORIGINAL and celebrated Veloutine 
Face Powder; highest medals awarded. 50c. and 
$1.00 per box. For sale everywhere. Send for new 
Spring Catalogue. 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
ADDRESS, . mae Soe’ my i he 














The only certain and “speedy cure for Caked 
Breasts and re 5 ee now known is 


ONONA.” 


Unequaled alao for the cure of Old Sores, Ulcers, 
Chapped Hands, Salt Rheum, Tetter and other Skin 
Diseases. Sent by mail for ten cents in silver. 

The Monona Co., 6 East Broad St., Columbus, O. 


TO, STOUT PEOPLE. | 


ADVICE FREE HOW TU RE EDUCE. "whine T » » fs . 
whines starvation diekar namacoue drs | To be in the fashion and attractive you 
must use some perfumery. I can advise none more 


full information sent sealed for 6 st } 
Address E | lady-like than Arxinson’s, either Extracts or Sachets. 








, K, LYNTON, Pa. « Place. New York. 


CURE. D by Pack’s Pat, Inrrovep | 
Cosnionep Ean Daeums, 

EAF w — ry Se cine a “ ‘ _ 
Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated book & § erga) 4 ddress | Plaintield, N. J., July 26, 1889. 
or call en F. HISCOK, GEG Broadway, B. ¥. See usa | Mes. H. L.Wuitiry: Honcred Madam,—The Grand- 
daughter of that noble and brave man, Daniel Clark, 
| I than at anything else in the world. Either sex ;all ages. Coste is living with a lady at 118 Grove St., Plaintield, home- 
ly outtt FREE. Terms FREE Address, True &Co., Augusta, Maine. less and friendless. A.C. Buumincuam, Plainfield, N.J. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 





Feo. BROWNS GINGER: cai-~ 
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RANCO-AMERIC. 
FRENCH 


KRAKAUER 


Ladies’ Tailor, 


(REMOVED 'TO) 


394 FIFTH AVE. 





READY FOR USE. REQUIRE ONLY HEATING. 


Green Turtle. Oxtail. Vegetable. ase ees 
Terrapin. French Bouillon. Julienne. Ladies visiting 
Chicken. Tomato. Mock Turtle. New York are cor- 
Mullagatawny. Printanier. e : oF , 
Consomme. Beef (or Soup and Bouilli). dially invited to in- 
Mutton Broth. spect wy Novel- 
. ie , i i ¢ 
In 13¢-Pint Glass Jars, Quart, Pint, and \-Pint Cans len foe the ote 
CLAM BROTH cx, soon 
: ? ‘Samples for 
PUT UP IN GLASS JARS. | Samples 7 
We ask for a trial and a comparison with | warded on appli- 
any other brand on the market. } cation. 
The excellent quality of these Soups has caused them — ee “4 
to be exclusively served on the Palace, Buffet, or A per fect fit 


Parlor Cars of the Pullman, Wagner, Union, 
Monarch, Chicago, Alton and Intercolonial 
Railroad of Canada Co. 

GR Send us 14 cents to help pay express and receive 
a sample can, your choice. 


| 
101 Warren weet, New York. Sold by Grocers. | 
| 


guaranteed without 
personal fitting. 





5 
Measure Free! 


| 2-inch 
MY MOTHER IN-LAW | | oes 
'| Tape 

This tape 
Sun-fast Rocksonia Hollands, 


measure is made from our 








which are the strongest and best goods 
for WINDOW SHADES, and which we 
guarantee will not fade by exposure 
tothe sun. Made in a choice variety 
of Colors. 


Before Drinking. | After Drinking. 


SIROCCO TEA 


Direct from our Tea Gardens in Cachar, Assam, 
Darjeeling, India and Ceylon. 


Our Trade Mark « SiROCCD "impressed on the seal of each packct 


| 
| | 
| 


Ask your dealer to show them to you, 
and send your address to us for sample 
book, with 
tape measure, if you mention this paper. 


peeing SS other tea in 


| 
, 
ee PURITY, STRENGTH and ECONOMY | which we will mail, together 


Oo, 80c. and 60c. per Ib. 
Comer ih “STROCCO TEA, the novelty of the day, 
b. blocks, at 25c., 20c. and 15c. 


DAVIDSON & CO. Gils auretesend Importers | | 
of SIROCt O 2A, | 


RETAIL AND WHOLESALE DE 


1436 Broadway, N. Y. bet. 40th and 41st 6 


Crgsse & bts 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


Made from Enalish Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN 


Manufacturers, 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS, 


124 Clinton Place, 
New York. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Lieeic COMPANY'S | 


SOLD 
EXTRACT of MEAT BY THE 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, | 
Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beet ‘Tea, ‘an invalu- | 
able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale | 
8,000,000 jars. 











Have You 
Seen Ingalls’ 
Home Magezine? 


It is a finely Illustrated 64-page Monthly. Same size 
age as the Harper's Magazine, devoted to FANCY 
VorK, ART PAINTING, Hot SEHOL D DECORATION, 

DOMESTIC HELPS, etc, Single Copies lic. $1 a year. 


FOUR COLORED STUDIES 


Volume ILL of Ingalls’ Home Magazine, 
commencing November, 1889, will contain FOUR 

FULL-PAGE COLORED STUDIES, as follows: — 
Golden Rod.— After the Shower +2 Speing 
Landscape.— May Flowers : Trailing Ar- 
butus.— Study of Peaches. These 4 COLORED 
STUDIES, by LIDA CLARKSON, are alone worth the 
price ofa year’s subscription. on Copy Ge, 
Address INGALLS PUB.CO., Lynn, Mass. 





Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label,as above 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’tv'd, London. 


LADIES 


Are delighted with the beauty, 
and brilliancy of 


CHALMERS’ 


CELATINE 


USE NO OTHER. 





strength, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 


Stays, Belts. 


In view of the Exhibition the firm “de Vertus” 
has created models of au absolute new character as 
|} form and stuff. 
| t begs to invite its American customers to come 
and look at the se novelties. 

The Corset Directoire, whi ch is quite in conformity 
to actual fashion, is a jewel of elegance and graceful- 
ness; it will be of this year’s successes. 


SD HARTSHORNS, 


Beware of Imitations 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPP's’s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 











SELF- ele 
SHADE ROLLERS 












| NOTICE ON 
AUTOGRAPH LABEL, 
OF AND GET 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. | 
THE GENUINE 





Will be found invaluable for 
h 





t 
and all Summer Complaints, | 
children or adults. IJtix nota | 
medicine but willbe retained 
&sustainlifewheneverything | 
else fails, 4 izes 35 cts. up. 





Me’ DE VERTUS SCEURS, 


HARPER’ S BAZAR. 





10, 000 PIECES | 


NEW DRESS FABRICS 


At Specially Attractive Prices, 





SILE 
19-inch Black Faille Frangaise, whic * 
cannot be d luplic ated for less than $1.00. 


22-inch Black Faille Francaise, Ly-) 


ous Silk, considered good value for $2.00. at f $1. 5 
24-inch Black Gros-Grain vom anaed } 1. 10 
guaranteed, well worth $1.50... .. 
2l-inch Colored Faille Francaise, ail’ +98 
the new shades, usually $1.25. C. 
24-inch Colored Plush, ae sly shades,’ {. 25 
never before sold less than $1.50. . 
FRENCH DRESS Goons. 
New Plaids and — Cheviots, all) + 49 
WORK s wi xcas ones C. 
French © ashmeresand Secaninens, | 
all the choicest new colors, worth +1.00 he r> ; T5c. 
BLACK GOODS. 
40-inch All-Wool Black Serge, good value) : 0c 
at 65c.. . 


yard.... 
Ladies Broadcloth, 54 inch, ne ae 
42-inch L npin’ ~ ‘Blac kK ©: ame “Ps - tain) 
Foule, regular price 85 
Costumes, Wrap s, 


haudsome goods worth ne we ' 
40-inch Priestley Silk-W arp Blac i) 
Handkerchiefs, 


shades, 


double 


Henrietta, former price, $1.65 
Also, it 
Hiosierv 
Hor sd 
New Catalogue Free on Application, 


PLEASE NOTE THE ADDRESS. 


very attractive prices, 
and Underwear, 
rds, etc. 


Corsets, 


isekeeping Gor etc. 


Or Ps Ti | 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Le Boutillier 
_ Brothers, 




















TRADE MARK 
th i cs Silk, Silk an a Jae wg ge : 
heavy we m 





Take elevator. 


Mentic sapoae ir letter when you write. 


RAB APPLE 
BLOSSOMS. 


(Malus Coronaria. ) 


| Blossoms, The Crown 
Perfumery. Co. are now 
selling one of the most fragrant 
and delightful perfumes ever 
_4 produced.— Court Journal. 


INVIGORATING 
LAVENDER 
SALTS. 


(REGISTERED.) 

The popular, new 
smelling salts of The 
Crown Perfumery 
Co. appreciated alike in § 
palace, mansion and cot- 
tage as a most refreshing 
luxury. Madeonly by 


CROWN PERFUMERY C0. 


177, New Bono Sr., Lonoon. 











Sold everywhere 


“I'm weary from sewing on that old hard 
running, noisy battering ram of 
Machine,” said a young woman. 


a sewing 


“Then why not (we asked) get the easy 
running, quiet and swift Automatic Sewing 
Machine of Wiilcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 


Co., 658 Broadway, New York City.” 
“I will,” she said, and she did. Correspond- 
ence solicited—please mention this paper. 


ik 


SAIR AND SQUARE RIBBON ean be “es red 
from JOUN \ DANIELL & § & SONS, New Y¥« 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





Under the title of Crab Apple | 





719 


Le Boutillier Bros.. 


Broadway and 4th St, N.Y, 


French Dress Coods. 


1200 pieces 52-inch French Broadcloth, 
extra fine quality (no nap, will not wear 
rough), latest Fancy and Staple F..l] Shades 
and Black, regular price $2.00... $1.25 

500 pes. 40-inch Silk- Warp Henriettas, 
Standard $1.25 quality, in all the uew Street 


and Evening Shades.. Lani 79c. 
1200 Rich Braided Rober, Black and all 
- Colors, Full-dress Patterns, worth $15.00 

each. , , 8.90 
3 cases All- wor ol Diagonals, extra heavy, 

Black and Colors, at less than half ve ce, 

a leader, at 33e. 


Silks and Velvets. 
In warranted Silks from the best American 
Looms we offer: 
2i-inch Faille Francaise, in atest Fall 





Shades and Black, worth $1.35 $1.00 
24-inch Black vallte Beeany eo 
width and quali worth $1.7¢ 1.25 
20-inch Armure Royal, in newest Shades 
and Black, worth $1.40 - 98e. 
3 qualities Black Gros Grains, worth 
$1.40, $1.50, and $2.00, a Si,$1.25,and 1.50 
500 pi ces ** Bee Hive silk-fice Vel- 
vets, all colo worth $1.50 ... 1.00 
Blankets, &c. 
l California Blankets, « ‘Xtra fine, 
worth $6.50 per on 5.98 
100 pieces French Printe ad Flannels, 
worth 65c. 39c. 
New Catalog ow in press mailed free 
All mail matter should bear our street addresa, 


| mecakeny anit 14th St., N. Y. 


CUTTER’S 
SPOOL SILK. 


Dealers persuade you to buy others because they 
} make more profit on them, aud represent them to be 
‘just as good.” They are not—tlicy lack the strength 
and uniformity. Ours is 


The Strongest, Smoothest, Most 
Uniform Silk Sewings in 
the World. 


SIZES EXACT. 
1000 COLORS IN THREE SIZES, 
No. 100 has 100 yards on the spool. No. 
70 has 70 yards on the spool, but is much 
stronger than any 100 yard. Seams sewed 
with No. 70 will not rip. No. 70 used for 
| hand sewing will not fray out. Use No. 100 
for stitching and hemming. No. 70 for seams 
and hand sewing. No. 16 for button-holes 
and embroidery. 


Insist upon getting this and you will 
never buy any other. 


JOHN D. CUTTER & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone. 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
WhrsS. K. E. TIRNEY, 


114 W. 22d Street, New York City 
Mannfact r of 
Fine Costumes, Tatton Sorrs, anp MILuinery 
OHASING AGENT. 








Tbuvallk sof xls for parties living out of tow 
Promp i » guaranteed 

ome y f ] ex not advan 
I beg to empha i8 sO Many complail 
r ! ne of ag is a nye dishonoradly »advanch 
prices on goods and not content with the commiss 
illowed by sellers, Send f r f 
bformation re gy fitting tal 
ind references ys 





| In New York of a 

} SHOPPIN va a lady of experience, 
good taste, &c., mt charg r reterences, 
Address MISS. A BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y.( ity 


Bat ablished 1 
0 LMinnic 


bieaaen ay, N. 





PURCHASING AGENCY, 


' Addrees MRS. H. M. DECKER, 825 


enamel = “ = 


TT. Hictagns, 


HARPER s BAZAN. 
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“WHAT ARE YOU CHILLIN DOIN’? 


YOU'LL BE DOWN SICK IN BED WID PEAR- EAT-1 


’ vy 1 
FACETI®. 
A MISS. 
Crrm once, on mischief bent, 
Took his truest, sharpest dart, 
And, with glance of merriment, 
Sent it straight at Clara’s heart 


But the arrow, spurned aside, 
Blunted fell. In mocking tone 
Naughty Cupid guickly cried, 
* Clara’s heart is turned to stone.” 


encitheniantffpetinanadiis 
APPROPRIATE EVERY WAY. 
“Under what head are the expenses of a king en- 
tered on the books of a nation 7 
* Figure-head, 1 gues “8.” 
ee 
OUGHT TO BE IF IT peel T. 
‘What is Mr. Barnum’s motto, pa ? 


ae 

If the spinet is the mother of the upright, the grand 

piano must be the mother of the spine t 
HE GOT IT. 

* You want light employment, eh ? 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Well, you can take the eighteenth lamp district. 
There’*® as much light work there as anywhere else. 
Six hundred lamps.” 

Samteemialliiaecinin 
INTOLERANCE, 

Brown, “* What was the trouble with the paper you 
started up in that health resort?” 

Sarr. “I ran in a death column, and the 
trustees ran me out.” 


town 





A EATIN’ 


| 
| 
‘Give every man a show.” | 
j 








SHE HAD THE NAME. 
DEM GREEN PEARS? NOW YOU WALK YOURSELVES IN DE HOUSE YER; FUST THING YOU KNOW 


N-EAT-US, 


A NOVEL INVENTION. 


** What can I do for you 2?” asked the horse railroad 
president of the seedy-looking individual before him. 
“*T have a patent life-preserver I'd like to have you 
adopt for your cars.” 

* But, my dear sir, we don’t need them.” 

* No, sir, you don’t now, but you will. You see, I’m 
a weather prophet, and I have predicted anprecedent- 
edly heavy rains for the autumn, and our streets will be 
positively flooded. Now—” 


} 


But the presidential worm had turned and the in- | 


ventor left precipitately. 
Ea 
THE EXCEPTION THAT PROVES THE RULE. 
“Did you ever know any one to get rich through 
the smoking habit 2 
‘Yea, I did. Kne w two men.” 
‘Who were they ?’ 
* George Smith ‘and Harry Bright.’ 
“Who are they ? 

‘The largest ‘cigarette manufacturers in the coun- 
try.” 
AN UNPROTECTED INDUSTRY. 

Finst Beooar. 
protect nobody !” 
Sroonp Bracar. “ What's the matter now, Bill?” 

First Beccar. ** Why, bain’t yer seen the bloomin’ 


“This is a fine government! Don't 


for ‘tune with that.’ 
*That depends,’ 
“On what ?” 
|; ‘What you push. The pay for pushing a lawn 
| mower or a go-cart is very smail.” 


bad suggestion ‘at’s bin made to coin half-cents. Dat 
| ’ud knock us right out.” 
et 
HE HAD OBSERVED. 
“What you w ant, my boy, is push. You'll win a 
| 
| 









OES 
aN 





Dis. 
“Yer see, BER WEATHAHLEY, DE PAVE 
COMFO'T LINGEKIN’ ON IT WID BAH FEET.” 





oy NG 


AN INDUCEMENT 
“TIELLO, Br’ER ROBINS; WOT YO’ RUSHIN’ ALONG SO FO’ ON A SWELTERIN’ DAY LIKE 





we \ 


= 4 
A | 





f A 
is 1. js | 
dM | 


TO TRAVEL 


MENT AM DAT HOT A FELLAH KAIN'T HAB NO 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


} 
' 


SOUND ADVICE. 
** Mother, may I go speculate ? 
“My son, you hadn't oughter; 
But if you must, please do it straight, 
And don't go near the water 


” 


Sie ii. “sa lia 
HE WAS A PARENT AND KNEW. 
* You advertised for a boy.” 
“Yes. Do you want a place ? 
** Yer, sir.” 
* Do you Whistle ? 
* No, sir.’ 
“Do you carve your name on desks and benches 
** No, sir.” 
“Do you play ball during office hours ?” 
*Oh no, sir! Never.” 
“Tm sorry. You won't do. 
individuals who do not 
are not boys.” 


and 
indicated 


I wanted a boy 
behave as I have 
ea 
WELL NAMED 
“Why do you call your p: uper The Daily Smasher ?” 
“ Because it breaks the news. 
A at ESTEE 

An old saw—Esau. 





— 
A HAPPY PARENT. 
“hi yah, fellers! Got a fifty-dollar boy up at my 
house.” 
“ Fifty-dollar boy ?’ 
“Yep. Ten aoe AES if he weighs an ounce.” 
cnvmaeititiieitiainiens 


A marine paradox has just come to light. 
steamer has been condemned as ae nnsvund. 
— 


A Sound 


GOT WHAT HE WANTED “AS WELL AS WHAT 
HE NEEDED. 





“Say, pa, would you mind using the other end of 


the ruler for a change? 
spanking was over. 

“ Certainly, Johnny,” said his obliging father. “It 
is a poor rule that won't work both ways,” and the 
spanking was repeated. 

NO SALE. 

“The land speaks for itself 

“T know; 
lies.” 


?” asked the bad boy when the 


—eh, Jones 2?” 


sienna aiaanniins 
AT THE TEA TABLE. 

“Mrs. Browne, 
nuts ?” 

‘The what, Mr. Slowpay ?” 

‘‘Tshonld have said the dough-nute; but we've had 
them so frequently of late my error was natural.” 

— 


will you please pass me the 


Shakespeare was so well posted in all things that 
the question is naturally asked, ‘* Who was the bill- 
poster of that day ? : 

a ee 


FROM THE SECOND CABIN. 
Man wants but little down below 
When tossing in his berth: 
Steam-yachts may do for millionaires 
He only wants the earth. A.M. P. 
po LS 
KNOWS HIS BUSINESS 
Consumptive. ‘I'd like to see the proprictor of the 
sanitarium.” 
Currk. “ He’s gone away, sir, for his health.” 
gusidialieamicder 
It isa curious fact that a love game frequently re- 
sults in a tie. 





a 
MAY COME YET. 
_“* Marriages are made in heaven,” 
tiqne 
**Then there is some chance for you yet,” 
cruel response of her younger sister. 


was the 


fl OPO 
MUST HAVE HAD A TOUGH TIME 

“Hard work has done Charlie Barrett good. 
see what huge muscles he has on bis arms.” 

*““Yes. He wasn’t so last year. What was his work 
on the ranch ?” 

“ He did the carving at meals.” 

—>— 


Just 


A soc CIAL ANOMAL Y. 
The bathing-master’s not polite, 
And yet that comes to him 
Which other's hearts fills with delizht, 
He's always in the swim. 


a 
GOT IT BAD. 
“Were you ever stage-struck ?” 
“Worse than that. Run over by a Broadway car.” 


outamncniiinapeanigiiss 
NOT NOTICEABLE. 


* Bronson is half-witted.” 
“Indeed! As much as that?” 


sekaestlipatalien 
THE REAL KIND 
Miss Forraway. “I see that prize-fighte rs fight in 
a ring, Mr. Spar. What kind of a ring is it? 
Mx. Span. * An engagement ring.” 
comentidlporamipannse 


CAN’T BE OVERLOOKED. 
“ “Her great fault is her devotion to large theatre 
at«."” 
“* Well, can’t you overlook that ?” 
“No; if I could I wouldn’t mind it.” 


but I'm not certain yet just how the land 


chest- | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| |. 
} 
| 
| 


quoth Miss An- | 


} 
| 
| 
| 








HIS 


VACATION. 





He promenaded on the beach 
With haughty Miss Van Ness, 7 





Who owns, 'tis said, in bonds and stocks " 
A million more or less. 
) 
He danced with Miss Van Dusenberg, 
A maid of high degree; 
, 


Went rocking with the 
For hours by the sea, 


Boodle girl 








"Twas with a proud young Bostonese 
He viewed the rising moon, 

And though her pride ry great, 
She had been known to “ spoon.” 


Was ve 


gy 


° 5 a 
fe Wy’ Aion iis 





He tennis’d in his brave new suit 
With gay Miss Dollar Marck, 
Who lives in queenly splendor not 

A mile from Central Park. 


So through his brief vacation he 
Obeyed each lady’s will, 

Well knowing in the autumn he'd : 
Be waiting on ’em still. 





With just the little difference that 
He'd view their charms afar 

From his place behind the counter in 
Silkman’s great bazar. 


